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Notes on Books. 


Aotes. 
DEAN SWIFT AND THE SCRIBLERIANS v. DR. 
WAGSTAFFE, 
Who wrote, or who compiled, the Miscellaneous 
Works of Dr. William Wagstaffe ? and who wrote 


the Memoir prefixed to the volume? The ques- | 


tion may at first appear somewhat absurd, seeing 
that we have a long account of the Doctor and 
his writings in Chalmers’s Biographical Diction- 
ary; but that account is taken substantially from 
Nichols's Anecdote Sy and Nichols’s is avowedly 
from the Memoir. Nichols indeed adds one not 
unimportant paragraph : for he tells us that “ his 
(Wagstaffe’s] character was thus given by an 
eminent physician, soon after his death: ‘ He was 
no less valued for his skill in his profession, which 
he showed in several useful treatises, than admired 
for his wit and facetiousness in conversation.” 
This, which looks like an independent testimony, 
is however taken, italics and all, from the title- 
page of the same miscellaneous volume: so that 
all we have for authority is the anonymous col- 
lector, the anonymous Memoir-writer, and the 
anonymous physician. 

R Now, without reference to the Memoir, all the 
information I can collect is, that William Wag- 
staffe took the degree of M.D. at Oxford in 1714; 
that William Wagstaffe appears, in 1723, in Cham- 
berlayne’s List of the College of Physicians, and 
& one of the physicians to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 


| both of the author and his writings.’ 


pital; and The Political State records that, on the 
27th May, 1725, there was an election for a phy- 
sician at St. Bartholomew's “in the room of the 
late Dr. Wagstaffe, who died not lone before at 
the Bath.” Thus far we are on safe ground; 
but there is not a word here that helps to esta- 
blish the paternity of any one of the pieces in- 
cluded in the volume of Wagstaffe’s Miscellanies, 
nor any hint from which we can conjecture what 
were his other “ Works,” which, from the publica- 
tion of his “ Miscellaneous Works,” it might be 
inferred that he had written ; nor the name of any 
one of the “several useful treatises ;” — indeed 
all I can learn from Dr. Munk’s Joli of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and from a search in the 
British Museum, is, that Wm. Wagstaffe pub- 
lished A Letter showing the Danger and Uncer- 
tainty of Inoculating for the Smallpox, the third 
edition of which was published in 1722 by Samuel 
Butler, in Holborn. 

But it may be asked, by those who have not 
the volume to refer to, Does not the writer of the 
Memoir say anything from which we may infer 
his authority ? I think he does, and the explan- 
ation is curious: for he tells us that the several 
pieces were originally “ published without a name ; 


| so it is presumed the Doctor never did intend it 


should be known who wrote them; but the per- 


| son who had the copies of them, thinking it worth 


his while to reprint them at this time, it was 
judged proper to give the public this account 


It is strange, if the Doctor “ never did intend 


| it should be known who wrote” these several 


tracts and pamphlets, that some one, (another 
anonymous be it observed,) should know him to be 
the writer, should have preserved copies of all, 
and, in defiance of the Doctor’s wish, be ready 
for a republication so soon as the Doctor should 
die. This, at least, is obvious,—that the public 
were at the mercy of this anonymous collector, 
who might have doubled the collection had he 
thought it “ worth his while.” 

It is more strange, that it is impossible to read 
many of the papers contained in the collection 
without a conviction, amounting almost to cer- 
tainty, that Swift was the writer. Sir Walter 
Scott said of one, that it contained internal marks 
of Swift; of another, that it was probably written 


| under his direction ; of a third, that it has strong 


marks of Swift: but puzzled by the Memoir- 
writer, he assumed that Wagstaffe must have been 


| “an under-spur leather” of Swift. What shadow 


of evidence is there, beyond the Memoir, tending 
to show that there was any “ under-spur leather” 
at all ? 

The Wagstaffe Miscellanies were published in 
1726—the very time that Swift was collecting 
and selecting the tracts, squibs, and pamphlets 
which he was about to issue as the Miscellanies 
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in prose and verse of Swift and Pope, published 
in 1727. ‘There must have been many squibs 
and pamphlets written, between 1710 and 1714, 
in his days of political savagery, which Swift might 
not choose to own; and it is certainly extraor- 
dinary that, so far as | can discover, these Wag- 
staffe Miscellanies, with one exception which I 
will hereafter notice, were written within these 
exact limits of time ; though Wagstaffe lived more 
than a dozen years afterwards, and then died at 
the early age of forty; and they were all pub- 
lished by Morphew, Swift's publisher at that time. 
Swift and Pope acknowledged in the Preface to 
their avowed Miscellanies, that it contained per- 
sonalities which they now regret : — 

“In regard to two persons only we wish our raillery, 
though ever so tender, or resentment, though ever so 
just, had not been indulged. We speak of Sir John Van- 
burgh, who was a man of wit and of honour; and of Mr. 
Addison, whose name deserves all respect from every 
lover of learning.” 

But the attacks on Steele, which are the marking 
characteristics of some of these Wagstaffe Miscel- 
lanies, were beyond tender raillery; they were 
coarse, and in some instances brutal — written 
with a personal knowledge of the man and his 
most private concernments ; from which personal 
acquaintance, if not friendship, must be inferred. 
There is reference to his personal appearance, 
his manners, morals, imprisonment, and to the 
nature of the claims of the creditors, who, we 
are told, arrested him for the maintenance of his 
illegitimate children. Toby insults him as an up- 
start Irishman, who has set up for a gentleman on 
some little estate he had got in Wales by his 
wife’s mother’s death. He is called ajay, made 
up of feathers from other birds — told that “he 
borrowed his humour of Estcourt, his criticism of 
Addison, his poetry of Pope ;” — no mention of his 
rbligations to Swift;—that his chief assistants 
had deserted him, though I doubt if, at that time, 
any had deserted him except Swift and Pope; 
says his reputation is as dead as Partridge; that 
he has undertaken to overturn the Ministry in 
one session, which “my Lord Wharton and 
Somers have been foiled at for years.” Swift de- 
clared himself to have been ill-treated by both 
these noblemen, and avowedly hated them both ; 
but why should Wagstaffe select them specially ? 
Steele is accused of ingratitude: of “ throwing 
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dirt and abusing the unblemished character of a | 


Minister of State, by whose interest alone he has 
been continued in the Stamp Office”—‘“ a man of 
such public and enlarged spirit is as well qualified 
as any Judas of them alli to betray his friend.” Now 
what personal wrongs had Wagstaffe to complain 
of? Why should he protest against this Judas, 
and this vile betrayal of a friend ? How should he 
know of this special favour of Harley's? But 
these are the very charges preferred against Steele 


| 
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in Swift’s letter to-Addison of 13th May, 1713: 
“ Mr. Steele knows very well that my Lord Trea- 
surer has kept him in his employment upon my 
treaty and intercession . . . I was reproached by 
my Lord Treasurer upon the ill-returns Mr, 
Steele made to his Lordship’s indulgence.” The 
same feeling is more than once shown in the 
Journal to Stella, where he notices Steele's “ deyil- 
ish ingratitude.” 

It may be asked, and very reasonably, why, if 
Swift had a twinge of conscience about having 
written these virulent attacks on his old friend, 
did he republish them? I reply, to prevent other 
people doing so; and he republished, under the 
name of Wagstaffe, to prevent the name of Swift 
from being prefixed “ as it had been,” he said, “to 
works he did not write ;” and, no doubt, to works 
that he did not choose to acknowledge. In fact, 
Swift’s name was prefixed to Toby’s “ Character 
of Richard Steele,” in Gulliveriana, where we are 
told : — 

“ This success of Sir Richard Steele so incensed the 
party, that they took every measure to distress him. They 
tarned him out of his employment, and they expelled 
him the House of Commons, His fortune was broke, 
and his person and life were reckoned to be in danger; 
and it was under these prosperous circumstances that 
the pious and humane Captain [Swift] sends Toby, in 
his ridiculous way, to support and comfort him, That 
very Captain, who was Steele’s old friend and fellow- 
writer. That Captain! whom Steele loved, and never 
disobliged unless it could be by his writing in favour of 
our Constitution against the Pretender. 

“ But I'll detain you no longer from the entertainment 
of Master Toby alias Gulliver, alias Sw—t, alias Examiner, 
alias D—n of St. P. ’s, alias Draper, alias Bickerstaff, 
alias Remarker, alias Journalist alias Sonnetteer, alias 
Scriblerus,.” 





Even the Wagstaffe Memoir-writer has a touch 
of tenderness such as might have been felt by 
Swift, so many years after the fever of cuntro- 
versy had subsided; and he acknowledges, 4s 
Swift had acknowledged, in the Preface to the 
avowed Miscellanies, that — 

“The character of Richard St—le, Esq., does indeed 
want some apology to be made for it; because it seems 
to bear too hard upon a gentleman of known parts and 
abilities, though of contrary principles to the Doctor .--- 
The Doctor, who had some friends in the Ministry, thought 
he could not take a better way to oblige them than by 
thus showing his dislike to a gentleman who had 9 
much endeavoured on all occasions to oppose them. 
Though this I may say for him, that he was so far trom 
having any personal peak or enmity against the gentle- 
man whose character he wrote, that, at the time of his 
writing it, I do believe, he did not so much as know him 
even by sight, whatever he might afterwards.” 


Let any one read the “ Character” thus referred 
to, and say whether the writer did or did not 
know Steele personally,—nvt “ even by sight. 
Steele, in the very last number of The English- 
man, refers to the many invectives which that 
paper had brought on him; and, amongst others, 
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to *a very notable piece called ‘ Toby's Character 
of Mr. Steele’”; and he adds : — 

«“T think I know the author of this; and to show him 
| know no revenge but in the method of heapirg coals on 
his head by benefits, I forbear giving him what he de- 
serves; for no other reason, but that J know his sensibility 
of reproach is such, as that he would be unable to bear 
life itself, under half the ill-language he has given me.” 

Did this apply to the illustrious obscure, Dr. 
Wagstaff, ‘who did not so much as know him” ; 
orto his old friend and former fellow-labourer, 
Dean Swift ? 

Swift delighted in mystification. We all know 


the famous papers he wrote under the name of 


Bickerstail': that we are indebted to his sugges- 
tion for the “ Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff,” 
who claimed kindred with “all the family of the 
Staffs,” including Jacobstaff, Longstaff, Wagstaff, 
Quarterstaff, Whitestaff, Falstaff, ‘Tipstaff, Distaff, 
Pikestafl, Mopstaff, Broomstaff, Raggedstaff; and 
was subsequently graciously pleased to receive 
“as kinsman” Mr. Proctorstaff of Cambridge, and 
others ; and that he published his own Polite Con- 
versation under the name of “ Simon Wagstaffe.” 

This Character of Richard Steele, as 1 before 
observed, was published by Morphew, at that time 
Swift's publisher. As Swift suggested the name 
of Bickerstaffe for the writer of The Tatler, he 
may have suggested Morphew as the publisher. 
Steele, however, quarrelled with Morphew ; The 
Tatler was given up, and The Spectator started 
with another publisher: but Morphew remained 
silent until Swift openly quarrelled with Steele, 
and forthwith Morphew became active in his hos- 
tility. He not only published Toby's Character 
of Richard Steele, but A Letter from the Sacetious 
Dr. Andrew Tripe, at Bath, to the Venerable Nes- 
tor Ironsides (the name under which Steele wrote 
The Guardian) —a bitter satire on Steele, as 
Scott acknowledges ; and one of which, no doubt, 
on reflection, Swift was ashamed. Now if the 
strange name of Tripe be not so intimately asso- 
ciated with Swift as that of Wagstaffe, it was 
more so at that time than with any other. The 
poem called The Swan Tripe Club, published in 
Dublin, 1704, had been republished in London by 
Tonson as by “the author of The Tale of a Tub.” 
_ The reasons I have suggested for the publica- 
tion of the Wagstaffe Miscellanies would scarcely 
excuse the republication of Tripe’s letter ; yet, 
among these Miscellanies we find “ A Letter from 
the facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe, at Bath”; and 
Pope, in the Testimonies prefixed to The Dunciad, 
makes profitable use of the fact. He, it appears, 
knew of the publication of the Wagstaffe volume ; 
and he tells us, as we had been told before in the 
Preface to the Swift and Pope Miscellanies, that 
the Grub Street people, to lower the author's 
success, persevere in attributing to him works he 
never wrote—even works “ owned by others”; and 
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then instances The What dye Call It, “ which is 
Mr. Gay’s,” and “ the pamphlet called ‘ Dr. An- 
drew Tripe,’ which proves to be one Dr. Wag- 
slaffe's.” By this reference it appears, that though 
Pope knew of this obscure volume, the public 
could have known very little of the writer who is 
here described as “one Dr. Wagstaffe.” Yet a 
more remarkable fact is, that the “ Letter from 
Dr. Andrew Tripe of Bath,” published among 
Wagstaffe’s Miscellanies, and which publication 
was turned to such profitable use, is a wholly 
different work from The Letter from Dr. Andrew 
Tripe of Bath —the bitter satire on Steele, which 
the Scriblerians were accused of having written. 
I give here the full title of the tract in this Wag- 
staffe volume : — 


“A Letter from the facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe, at 
Bath, to his loving Brother, the Profound Greshamite, 
showing that the Scribendi Caceecthes is a Distemper 
arising from a redundancy of Biliose Salts; and not to be 
eradicated but by a diurnal Course of Oils and Vomits. 
With an Appendix concerning the Application of Svcra- 
tes his Clyster, and the use of clean Linen in Contro- 


versy.” 


[have not suceeeded in finding a copy of the 
original publication, and ‘the reprint has not that 
* Appendix” which is so full of humorous promise 
in the title-page. There is no copy in the British 
Museum; and though the title figures in the 
Catalogue of the Library of the Medical Society, 
prepared in 1829, no copy is to be found in the 
library. It is a medical satire, and could not 
have been written before 1719 or 1720, many 
years after the Morphew battery had been silent, 
but when Arbuthnot and Pope, and the Scrible- 
rians, were active in their attack on “the pro- 
found Greshamite,” Dr. Woodward ; and I should 
say it probably originated with the Scriblerians, 
and was written by Arbuthnot. 

It would be impossible, within any reasonable 
limits, to enter into a like examination of the 
other contents of this Wagstaffe volume; but I 
may briefly observe that The Story of the St. Alban's 
Ghost, a skit on the Duchess of Marlborough, 
was thought by Scott, “from the style,” and the 
severity with which Dr. Garth was treated, to 
have been the joint work of Swift and Arbuthnot. 
But if Dr. Arbuthnot was assisting, why did Swift 
require the further assistance of Dr. Wagstaffe ? 

The Comment on the History of Tom Thumb, a 
parody on Addison's criticism on Chery Chase, is 
an amusing trifle, which might have been written 
by anyone; and it is not improbable, and is very 
much after the fashion of the Scriblerians, that 
they introduced some trifles of this character 
into the Wagstaffe volume as a misleading light. 
But the parody contains more than one skit at 
Swift’s old antagonist Dr. Ber'tley—on Black- 
more and his Arthur: and the writer refers 
certain disputed points to the decision of the 
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author of The Tule of a Tub. It was evidently 
thrown off at a moment; and though there is 
no ill feeling in it, I do think it would 
have been written by anyone in perfect good 
humour with Addison. Now <Addison’s papers 
uppeared in The Spectator in May, 1711, when 
Swift was very angry with Addison as well as 
with Steele, as app “ars from his Journal to Stella; 
ind it was published by Morphew, followed in the 
autumn by the same publisher with Swift's famous 
pamphlet on The Conduct of the Allies. Another 
of the same class, without any distinctive cha- 
racter, is The Plain Dealer, also published by 
Morphew. 

The Testimonies of the Citizens of Fickleborough 
concerning the Life and Character of Robert Hush, 
commonly called Bob, is another of the squibs 
which have no such literary characteristics as 
might help to determine who was the writer. Two 
letters appeared in September, 1712, in The Fly- 
ng Post, conducted by Ridpath, signed “ Bob 
Hush of Fickleborough,” which excited public 
attention. They were noticed at the time in the 
Tory Examiner, with which Swift was intimately 
associated as well as in these Testimonies. Swift, 
we find, was at that time more than usually violent 
against Ridpath. On the 28th of October, he 
wrote to Stella about “ these devils of Grub-Street 
Rogues that write The Flying Post... are always 
mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, and 
me. ... We have the dogs under persecution, but 
Bolingbroke is not active enough; but I hope to 
swinge him. He is a Scotch rogue, one Ridpath.” 
This pamphlet also was published by Morphew. 

I submit these speculations, as speculations, to 
the judgment of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

D.S. A. 


not 


HANNAH GREEN, COMMONLY CALLED “LING 
BOB.” 


[ lately picked up a book ata stall: Literary 
and Critical Remarks on sundry Eminent Divines 
and Philosophe rs of the Last and Present Age, &c. 
It bears no author's name, but was published by 
B. Crosby, 1794. The book is not distinguished 
by any merit, but has a curious Appendix, fur- 
nishing a number of remarkable prophecies. 
Amongst others, I find mention made of Hannah 
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Green, and the following account is given of | 


her : — 


* The Predictions of Hannah Green, commonly called Lixa 
Bon, now living near Leeds, in Yorkshire. 


| was done there, he looking as cheerful as any ma 


“ This woman has been, for many vears, famous in her | 


neighbourhood for the gift of foretelling future events. 
In the year 1785, Dr. * * * *, of Sheffield (who has been 
30 obliging as to furnish the editor with the following 
particulars), being at Leeds, had the curiosity to pay a 
visit to the noted Hannah Green. He first questioned 
her respecting the future fortunes of a near relative of 


[3 
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= 


his, who was then in circumstances of distress, and indeed 
in prison. She told him immediately that his friend’s 
trouble would continue full three times three years, and he 
would then experience a great deliverance ; which, in fact, 
is on the point of being literally verified, as he is at thig 
instant in the Court of King’s Bench. 

“ He then asked her if she possessed any foreknow- 
ledge of what was about to come to pass on the great 
stage of the world? ‘To which she applied in the affirm. 
ative. She said War would be threatened once, but would 
not happen; but the second time it would blaze out in all 
its horrors, and extend to all the neighbouring countries; 
ind that two countries*, at a great distance one from the 
other, would in consequence obtain their freedom, al- 
though after hard struggles. After the year 1790, she 
observed, many great persons, even Kings and Queens, 
would lose their lives, and that not by fair means, In 
1794, a great warrior of high blood is to fall in the field 
of battle; and in 1795, a distant nationt, who have been 
dragged from their own country, will rise, as one man, 
and deliver themselves from their oppressors.” 


The notes are those of the editor, as he terms 
himself. Is anything known of this woman? She 
appears to have been one of a somewhat numerous 
class, many of whom were resident in Yorkshire, 
Very few of them went beyond the attempt to 
foretell the future events in the lives of indivi- 
duals; they did not aim at such an ambitious 
scope as drawing the horoscopes of nations. Their 
predictions were always vague, and so framed as 
to cover a number of the most probable events in 
the life of every individual. As the pursuits of 
these persons, generally known as planet rulers, 
involve a large amount of privacy, little is known 
of them. : T. B. 





“THE DYING SPEECHES AND PRAYERS OF 
THE REGICIDES.” 


The month of October, 1660, is memorable in 
the annals of our country for the punishment of 
the leading regicides who survived the Restora- 
tion. Pepys, in his Diary of the 20th of that 
month, says, “A bloody week this and the last 
have been, there being ten hanged, drawn, and 
quartered.” 

The first that suffered the vengeance of the law 
was Major-General Harrison, the son of a butcher 
at Newcastle-under-line, appointed by Cromwell 
to convey Charles I. from Windsor to Whitehall, 
in order to his trial. He also signed the warrant 
for the execution of the King. Pepys says: — 

“Oct. 13. I went out to Charing Cross, to see Major- 


General Harrison hanged, drawn, and quartered ; = 
n cou 


do in that condition. He was presently cut down, and 


his head and heart shown to the people, at which there 
was great shouts of joy. It is said, that he said that he 
was sure to come shortly at the right hand of Christ to 
judge them that now had judged him; and that his wife 


* «“ These appear to be France and Poland.” 
+ “I know not what people this can allude to, unle: 
Negro slaves.” 


ss the 
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do expect his coming again. Thus it was my chance to 
see the King beheaded at White Hall, and to see the first 
blood shed in revenge for the King at Charing Cross.” 

Two days after, Colonel John Carew was exe- 
euted. He was one of the Fifth-Monarchy men, 
and a violent and visionary enthusiast. Pepys re- 
lates — 

“Oct. 15. This morning Mr. Carew was hanged and 
yuartered at Charing Cross; but his quarters, by a great 
favour, are not to be hanged up.” 

The next and two following days Pepys was so 
busily engaged in domestic affairs that he kept 
away from the gallows, and was not an eye-wit- 
ness to the execution of John Cooke and Hugh 
Peters on the 16th, or of Thomas Scott, Gregory 
Clement, Adrian Scroop, and John Jones, on the 
l7th. On the 19th, he informs us that Francis 
Hacker and Daniel Axtell “were hanged and 
juartered as the rest are.” Col. Hacker com- 
manded the guards at the murder of the King. 
Axtell was captain of the guard of the High Court 
of Justice at which the King was tried. 

In the year 1660 was printed without any pub- 
lisher’s name the following work : — 

“The Speeches and Prayers of some of the late King’s 
Judges, viz. Major-General Harrison, Octob. 13; Mr. 
John Carew, Octob. 15; Mr. Justice Cooke, Mr. Hugh 
Peters, Octob. 16; Mr. Tho. Scot, Mr. Gregory Clement, 
Col. Adrian Scroop, Col. John Jones, Octov. 17; Col. 
Daniel Axtell, and Col. Fran. Hacker, Oct. 19, 1660; 
the times of their Death; together with severall occa- 
sionall Speeches and Passages in their Imprisonment till 
they came to the place of Execution. Faithfully and 
impartially collected for further satisfaction. Heb. xi. 4: 
‘And by it he being Dead, yet speaketh,’ Printed Anno 
Dom. 1660, 4to.” 


In the prefatory notice “To the Reader” the 
Psa : . “mer 
lolowing apology is made for its publication : — 

: There hath some speciall reasons moved us to under- 
take this matter: as first, to prevent that wrong which 
might be done to the deceased, and more especially 
to the name of God, by false and imperfect coppies. Se- 
condly, to satisfie those many in city and countrey who 
have much desired it. Thirdly, to let all see the riches of 
grace magnified in those servants of Christ. Fourthly, 
‘hat men may see what it is to have an interest in Christ 
in a dying houre, and to be faithfull to his cause. And 
‘astly, that all men may consider and know, that every 
man’s judgement shall be from the Lord. Prov. xxix. 
26.” 

This work turned up in one of Thorpe’s Ca- 
talogues, and was purchased by the late Right 
eg Thomas Grenville, who applied to the Rev. 
4 Bliss for some bibliographical account of it. 

he Doctor returned the following answer : — 

“ Oxford, July 18, 1842. 

.,, My Dear Sin,—No. 13049 of Thorpe’s Catalogue, pp. 
;44, may be worth 7s. 6d. to you. It is an extraordinary 
book, though not a rare one, and its history is little 
known. ‘The Speeches and Prayers of the Regicides, so 
meh 9 being ‘faithfully collected,’ are all forgeries, 
— with the treasonable intention of holding up 
— conduct for imitation, and putting into the mouths 

* the dying men apologies for their disloyalty. It is, in 
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fact, an incitement to the discontented to do by Charles 
the Second as their predecessors had previously done by 
Charles the First. 

“In 1663, Brewster a bookseller, Dover a printer, and 
Nathan Brooks, a bookbinder, were tried at the Old 
Bailey for printing, publishing, and uttering this book and 
other seditious pamphlets. They were found guilty, fined, 
imprisoned, and put in the pillory. At the same time one 
John Twyn was hanged for printing ‘A Treatise of the 
Execution of Justice, wherein is clearly proved, that the 
Execution of Judgment and Justice is as well the Peo- 
ple’s as the Magistrate’s Duty, and if the Magistrates 
pervert Judgment, the People are bound by the Law of 
God to execute Judgement without them and upon them.’ 
rhis I have not yet met with. Always, my dear Sir, 
faithfully yours 

“Puitir Buss.” 
Che trials of Twyn, Brewster, Dover, and 
Brooks, on Feb. 19, 1663, will be found in the 
State Trials, edit. 1810, vi. 513-564. i 





iinar Notes. 

Broom or THE Cowpenknowes.—The air of this 
beautiful old ballad was used by Gay in his Beg- 
gar's Opera, a fact noticed by the editor of the 
new edition of Johnson's Museum, who, in a note, 
has hazarded a belief that it had been introduced 
into England at a much earlier period, indeed, 
upwards of a century previously. May not the 
Scotch origin admit of doubt? In Capt. Cox’s 
collection there was a similar ballad — one with a 
name very like this one; and in “ The Carnival, 
a Comedy, as it was acted at the Theatre Royal 
by his Majestie’s Servants, written by Thomas 
Porter, Esq. London, 1664,” the serenaders in 
the last act sing a song “ to the tune of the Broom, 
the Bonny Broom,” which commences thus, — 

“ The beard, the beard, the bonny, bonny beard, 

Oh! it was of a wondrous growth ; 
But, eating too fast, 
His spoon he misplac’d, 
And scalded it off with the broth.” 
Chorus still of music — 
“ But O, what fright, one part did stand upright, 
As if it had guarded his face; 
The other off by the stumps, 
Which needs must put him in the dumps, 
Had quite deserted the place.” &c. 

Scotch airs were, however, popular after the 
Restoration ; and Mr. Maidment remarks, in a 
note to his version of “ Gilderoy,” that a ballad, with 
several lines pretty much the same as those subse- 
quently attributed to Halket, is included in the 
Westminster Drollery. See that gentleman's Scotish 
Ballads, Stevenson, Edin. J. E. 

rFor some interesting notices of this delightful old 
ball ad, see Ch ippell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
ii. 459, 613, 783. — Ep. ] 

HaperpasuEer.— Some months since, I tried to 
find the origin and meaning of this familiar word, 
and intended to have troubled you with the un- 
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satisfactory result.* 
first note what was then obtained. “ Haber- 
dashers, or hosiers, as they were formerly called, 
incorporated 1447, were anciently called indiffer- 
ently hurrers and milliners;” also, “merchant 
haberdashers ” in 1501. “ Milliners,” from Milan, 
in Italy, whence the commodities they dealt in 
chiefly came. 
word from habt ihr dass, the German for “ have 
you this?” the expression of a shopkeeper offering 
his wares for sale. (Johnson's Dictionary, fol. edit.) 
Hosier, above cited, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
is one who sells stockings; but this does not tend 
to clear up the meaning of “haberdasher.” Mr. 
Riley has perhaps solved the difficulty : 

“In the Glossary” (of his last volume of Munimenta 
Gildhalle Londoniensis; Liber Albus, just published) says 
The Atheneum, April 5, p. 458, he derives “the word 
* haberdasherie from Aapertas, a cloth of a particular tex- 
ture, ‘ which may be identical, he suggests, with the ‘ hal- 
berject,’ the uniform breadth of which was settled by 
Magna Charta, If this, in turn, comes from hals, the 
neck, and bergen, to cover, implying a dress which, like a 
monk’s reached from the throat to the heels, we cannot 
say, but we agree with the editor, that in the word * ha- 
pertas’ there can be little doubt that we have the origin 
of our present word ‘ haberdasher,’ the more especially as 
the word is represented by * haberdassherie,’ in an almost 


| 
Now I can do better, but 


Minshew ingeniously deduced the 


Sister ;’ while its great’ endowments served effectually 
to indemnify it against the necessity of conforming to the 
conditions under which alone its existence could be useful 
to the whole nation.” 

A very satisfactory reply to this oft-repeated 
charge of silence appeared in the Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Journal (vol. i. p. 20, August 1840), and may 
be consulted with advantage. The Report of the 
Dublin University Commissioners (1853), I may 
add, contains a vast fund of valuable information 
respecting “ the state, discipline, studies, and re. 
venues of the University of Dublin, and the Col- 
lege of the Holy and Undivided Trinity therein.” 

Apusa, 


Tue Surname Forry. — Mr. Lower, in his 
Dictionary of Surnames (sub voce), states that this 
family name is “ local, place unknown,” and quotes 
Collins's statement, that itis “ of ancient standing 
in Worcestershire.” The first recorded ancestor, 
however, of the noble family of Foley was an 
itinerant musician at Stourbridge towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, who laid the 
foundation of the great fortune enjoyed by his 
descendants by discovering, in an extraordinary 
manner, the Swedish method of splitting iron.* 


| The Foleys of Ridgway (who bear the same arms 


similar passage, of nearly contemporary date, in page | 


231.” 
W. P. 

Longevity, AND Turee Sets or Treetu. — 
Although, from the article on “ The Old Countess 
of Desmond” (3" S. i. 302), it would appear that 
no credence is to be placed on the stories of per- 
sons cutting teeth at an advanced age; yet it 
may interest some of your readers to be reminded 
of another historical record of this nature. 

I quote from Le Néve: “Edward Progers,” 
Groom of the Chamber to Charles IL, died a.p. 
1713, at the age of ninety-six, “ of the anguish of 


as Lord Foley) claim a much more ancient de- 
scent, their name having been originally spelt 
Fowleigh. Among the mayors of Worcester oc- 
curs, in 1457, a Hugh Folley ; in 1464, a Hugh 
Tolley; and in 1475, a Thomas Tolley. The 
surname Tolley is still extant in the neighbour- 


| hood of Stourbridge ; and I cannot help thinking 


cutting his teeth; he having cut four new teeth, | 


and had several ready to cut, which so inflamed 
his gums that he died thereof.” 

Also, in the Limerick Chronicle (and other 
Trish papers), May 29th, 1858, is the following 
instance given of the same phenomenon : — 

“ Mrs. Fussell, residing at Acton, nearly eighty vears 
of age, who was for many years toothless, has recently 


cut an entire row of new teeth. They caused her a great 


deal of suffering.” 
M. F. 

Mount Prospect, Cork. 

“Tre Sient Sister.”—In Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's recent volume, entitled Jrish History and 
Irish Character, p. 87, the following sentence ap- 
pears : — 

“ Trinity College [Dublin] itself held its ground, and 
grew wealthy, only to deserve the name of the ‘ Silent 

(* In our 1* Series (see Gen. Index) our correspondent 
will find ten articles on the etymology of Haberdasher.— 


Ep. ] 


that the two names of Foley and Tolley are iden- 
tical. 

“Toli” (says Lower, sub voce, Toll), “was a 
Saxon personal name ;” but strangely enough he 
gives as the origin of the surname Toly, “a con- 
traction of St. Olave,” and instances Tooley Street, 
which is so-called from its proximity to St. Olave's 
church. H. §. G. 





Rueries. 


Atuentan Mansion. — Mr. Mitchell, in bis 
edition of The Wasps, describes the opening scene 
thus: — 

“A large and splendid mansion occupies the stage, 
bearing all the appearance of a beleaguered city. 

“ Bristling spears are seen at a distance; armed men 
traverse its passages, and before the door stand two 
guards in panoply complete.” 


* See this curious anecdote related in full in Scrivener s 
Hist. of the Iron Trade, 1841, p. 120. Shaw, in his 
Hist. of Staffordshire, however, asserts that it was one 
of the Brindleys of the Hyde, near Kinver, Staffordshire, 
who was the real Simon Pure. Which is right? Richara 
Foley, who died 1657, married Alice Brindley, which 


perhaps accounts for the confusion of names. 
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Mr. Mitchell is a faithful translator, but is he 
not somewhat exuberant in his description of a 
private gentleman's house at Athens? Is there 
any authority for such magnificence? S. T. G. 


Tue Arms or D'Arcy, co. York, as borne by a 
knight-banneret of that name, temp. Charles L., 
wanted by F. G. L. 


Annats or Utster. — In the early numbers of 
the Ulster Journal of Archeology were given ex- 
tracts from these Annals, which were so printed as 
to be detached, and form a separate volume. I 
have 40 pages, but they seem long since to have 
been discontinued. Will some of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether the project was 
abandoned, and whether 40 pages are all that were 
printed ? J. R. 

J. Core.—I have the title of a book, written by 
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J. Cole, of Scarborough, Dialogues in the Shades | 


respecting Cliff Bridge; introducing Quin, Dr. | 


Wittie, Dicky Dickenson, &c., 1827. Is this a 
dramatic piece? Cole published a book called 
Herveiana, about 1822, and many other works. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give any biogra- 
phical particulars regarding this Yorkshire book- 
seller and author ? R. Ineuts. 
Glasgow. 


Henry Exuison, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
author of Mad Moments, or First Verse- Attempts 
ly a Born- Natural, §-c., Malta, 1833, 2 vols. 12mo. 
May I be permitted to repeat a former fruitless 
Query as to Mr. Ellison ? 
have information concerning a man of no common 
genius. All my inquiries thus far have failed. Tr. 


tev. Dr. B. GArpiner.—Can you give me any 
biographical information regarding the Rev. B. 
Gardiner, LL.D., Warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, 1702-26. He was Vice-Chancellor in 
1714. Thos. Gardiner, Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, vacated his Fellowship on account of his re- 
fusal to take the oaths in 1690. Was he a rela- 
tive of the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, the Warder ? 

R. Ines. 

Glasgow. 

Lavy Hamitton: Netson Reriques. — I pos- 
sess a miniature of Lady Hamilton, which was 
purchased by the late John North, Esq., at the 
sale of the effects of Sir Alexander Davidson, 
Lord Nelson’s private secretary. I wish to know 
the date of the sale, and to refer to the catalogue. 
The miniature is by Dun, a French artist settled 
at Naples. It has Lady Hamilton’s hair and 
initials at the back, the latter in small pearls. It 
was taken from Nelson's neck after he was 
wounded at Trafalgar. 

Ihave understood that a small cenotaph was 
made from the guineas found on the person of 
Nelson after his death. I believe this was also 
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What has 
F. J. O. 


Kinessrince, Co. Devon. — In a catalogue of 
the printed books relating to the county of Devon, 
by Mr. Jas. Davison, Exeter, 1852, there is one 
mentioned under the following title : — 


sold at Sir Alexander Davidson’s sale. 
become of it ? 


“ An Extract from the Will of Thos. Crispin, of Exeter, 
and a Copy of the Will of Wm. Dancombe of Kingsbridge, 
for Founding and Endowing the Free Schools, and a Lec- 
tureship, in Kingsbridge.” Kingsbridge, 1842. Private 
Library. 

Will any reader of “ N, & Q.” oblige me with a 
perusal of the above ? James Know es. 

College Street, Putney, S. W. 


Lace-MAKERS' Custom: Wias, A Sort or 
Caxe.—In Buckinghamshire, on Cattern Day 
(St. Catherine’s, 25th of November,) these hard- 
working people hold merry-makings, and eat a 
sort of cakes they call “ wigs,” and drink ale. The 
tradition says it is in remembrance of a Queen 
Catharine; who, when the trade was dull, burnt 
all her lace, and ordered new to be made. The 
ladies of the Court could not but follow her ex- 
ample, and the consequence was a great briskness 
in the manufacture. Can anyone acquainted with 
the trade inform us:—1. Whether there is any 
such custom among the lace-makers elsewhere, 


| at Honiton for instance? 2, Who was this Queen 


I am very anxious to | 


| 


Catharine alluded to, and is there any record of 

the story ? and 3. What is derivation of the word 

“wig,” as applied to a cake ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Mepat: Nava Victory or La Hogue’ 1n 
1692.— A medal was struck to commemorate this 
event. The obverse bears the heads of William 
and Mary in profile, and the reverse a naval en- 
gagement; with the motto, “ Nox NULLA SECUTA 
EsT,” above; and below, “ Puan. NAV. INT. ANG. 
eT Fr., 21 mau, 1692.” 

Five at least of these medals, in silver, are 
known to be in existence; and one, in gold, with 
a massive gold chain attached to it is in the pos- 
session of the representative of the eldest branch 
of the Tupper family of Guernsey, who have been 
allowed to bear it on a canton, as an honourable 
addition to their arms: the medal having been 
presented to their ancestor, John Tupper, by the 
King and Queen, as a reward for having, at some 
personal expense and risk of capture, passed 
either through or in sight of the French fleet, 
and opportunely conveyed to Admiral Russell 
the information of the enemy’s being in the 
Channel. Can any of the contributors to “N. 
& Q.” inform me to whom the medals were origi- 
nally distributed ? And more especially, whether 
any other instance is known of one in gold besides 


that in the possession of the Tupper family ? 
SARNIENSIS. 
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Moories 1x THE Tuames.— Peter Burrell, 
Lord Gwydir, had a grant from the Crown, under 
Letters Patent, of all the mcoring chains for 
vessels in the River Thames, subject to a yearly 
rent. Compensation for the loss he sustained 
from the infringement of this privilege, in conse- 
quence of the construction of Docks in the Port 
of London, was awarded to him by the West 
India Dock Act (39 Geo. III. c. 69); although 
the Corporation of the City of London opposed 
Lord Gwydir's claim, and denied his legal title to 
the mooring chains. Can any of your readers give 
any account of the circumstances under which 
Lord Gwydir acquired this grant ? What services 
were rendered, or what consideration was given 
for it? When the crown first assumed the right 
to the mooring of vessels in the Thames (of which 
the Lord Mayor of the City of London was the 
Conservator from time immemorial), and when it 
first granted the profits arising from such moor- 
ings to a subject? These particulars do not 
appear to be on record in the civic archives. 

W. T. H. 

P. D., A Parnter.—A large painting (about 
5 ft. by 3 ft.), of Prometheus bound, is signed P. D. 
LE. Whose signature is it ? G. A. K. 

Lorp Patmerston’s Famity. — 

1. The Hon. Richard Temple, M.P., second 
surviving son of the Ist Lord Palmerston left, at 
his death, 8th Aug. 1749, an only son, born 18th 
February in that year. Modern peerages make 
no mention of this son. What became of him ? 

2. The 2nd Lord Palmerston is also erroneously 
stated to have had “no issue” by his first wife. 
The Viscountess “ died in childbed,” according to 
the inscription on her monument, Ist June, 1769, 
leaving a daughter born 17th May previously. 
Did this child survive infancy ? . 

3. Old and recent peerages variously state the 
mother of the present Lord Palmerston to have 
been the daughter of “ Beryaman” and “ Ben- 
jamin” Mee, Esq. What was her father’s Chris- 
tian name ? And where can I see any account 
of her descent or immediate family ? Ss. T 

Rev. T. Potwneret.—In the list of Nonjuring 
clergy, in Bowles's Life of Bishop Ken (ii. 183), 
I observe the Rev. 
Newland (diocese Exon). Can any of your 
readers inform me whether he was of the same 
family as the Rev. Richard Polwhele, the historian 
of Cornwall ? R. Ineuxis. 

Glasgow. a 

Poor Poti. — 

e Who could endure to hear and sing hymns, the 
meaning and force of which he really felt — set, as they 
frequently have been, to melodies from the Opera, and 
even worse, or massacred by the repetition of the end of 
each stanza, no matter whether or not the grammar and 
sense were consistent with it? Not to 
memorable cases of — 
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rhos. Polwheel, Rector of 


mention the 


(34 S. L. Max 17, "49 
* My poor pol- 
My poor pol- 
My poor polluted heart ; 
And — 
‘Our Great Sal- 
Our Great Salvation comes!’” 

I copy the above from an article on “ Hymno. 
logy,” in the Quarterly Review, just published, [ 
shall feel much obliged to anybody who will tell 
me where I may find the hymns and tunes re- 
ferred to. N. B. 

Possesston Nine Pornts or tHe LAw.— What 
is the origin of this phrase? It seems to indicate 
that there are éen points, of which possession, 
though wrongful, has the strength of nine: there 
would be Jess point in the proverb if there were 
more than ten points in the law. Coke, in his 
Commentary on Littleton (section 41), lays down 
ten things as “ necessarily incident” to a deed: 
but he does not call them poinds, though I think 
I have seen this name applied elsewhere. Are 
these the ten points? Does the proverb embody 
the notion that possession is nine-tenths as good 
as a deed of conveyance ? A. De Moreax. 

Pripeavux F amity. — Information is required 
on the following inquiry : — 

In the Baronetage it is recorded that “Sir 
Edmund Prideaux” married, secondly, Elizabeth, 
daughter and cosheiress of “ George Saunderson,” 
of Thorsby, co. Lincoln, Esquire, and grand- 
daughter of “ Viscount Castleton,” by whom he 
had a son, “John,” successor to his half-bri tl 
The exact date and parish is wanting regarding 
the marriage of the said Sir Edmund Prideaux, 
with “ Elizabeth Saunderson,” his second wife. 
ANON. 





Prayers ror Tue Great Fire or ]onpon.— 
When was this service appointed, and when dis- 
continued ? I cannot find any allusion to it m 
any work on the Book of Common Prayer which 
is accessible to me, but it is contained in a Latin 
Prayer Book (published in 1744) under the title 
of Formula Precum secundo die Se ptembris, prop- 
ter diram Londini Conflagrationem, quotannis ust 
panda.* ‘The same Prayer Book contains the 
“Forma Strumosos Attrectandi,” the form ot 
prayer to be used at the Touching for the King’s 
Evil. ds W oopwaARD. 

New Shoreham. 

Ricapate Faminy. —Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me information as to the origin of 
the name of Richdale ? And furnish me with any 
particulars as to the ancestors of ‘Thomas Rich- 
dale of Calke, Derbyshire, who was joiner to Sit 
Harry Crewe, Bart.; and who died, and was 
buried at Calke, Jan. 1798, in his seventy-first 


| [* The Form of Prayer for the Great Fire 
a Prayer Book printed at Oxford in 1682. 
| Q.” 1* 8, v. 78. — Ep.] 
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year? His armorial bearings were “The field 
sable, eight martlets within an orl argent.” 

I should be glad of any copies of inscriptions 
from tombstones erected in Derbyshire to the 
memory of persons bearing that name? J. H. 

Rev. Sypyey Smiru.—In the celebrated Third 
Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, the witty ecclesiastic 
says, — 


“To read, however, his Lordship [the then Bishop of 


Gloucester | a lesson of good manners, | had prepared for 
him a chastisement which would have echoed from the 
Seagrave who banqueteth in the Castle, to the idiot who 
spitteth over the bridge at Gloucester, but the following 
appeal struck my eye, and stopped my pen,” & 

It has often been asked what circumstance this 
paragraph could point at; and now both parties 
are gone where all controversies cease, it would 
be interesting to collect any informatfon that 
would elucidate this popular writer. When at 
Gloucester I inquired as to the “ idiot,” but could 
learn nothing on the subject. Can any of your 
correspondents afford us information as to this 
curious passage ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


State Coacuss.— Can any of your correspon- 
dents say when the Lord Chancellor's state coach 
was done away with? The Speaker's still exists, 
and we learn, from Lord Colchester’s Diary, that 
it was built in 1700. The present City state coach 
seems to be the same as appears in Hogarth’s pic- 
ture of the Lord Mayor's Procession, and must 
be at least 120 years’ old. The present Royal 
state coach was built for George ILI., 


cession, and cost 7000/, G 


on his ac- 


TaLxus’s “Commentaries.” —I have a copy 
of The Commentaries of Andomarus Taleus, on cx r- 
tain portions of Cicero, edited by Charles of Guise, 
the famous Duke of Lorraine (Paris, 1550). Is 
anything known of the commentator? On the 
fly-leaf is inscribed the name of the “Rev. Mr. 
Betham,” with some notes apparently in his hand- 
writing. Is it at all probab le that this Mr. Be- 
tham is the Rev. William Betham, father of Sir 
William Betham, who was appointed Ulster King- 
of-Arms in 1813 ? Anon. 


Toaps 1n Rocxs.— May I, as a perfect stranger, 
trouble you with the following Query? Is there 
undoubted evidence of the truth of what has been 
stated as a fact, viz. that living toads have been 


found imbedded in blocks of stone ? G. 


Wurre Quakers. — Reading Neal's Puritans, I 
was struck with the likeness of George Fox, in 
1650, to Ji shua Jacob of 18: 50, whose prac tice was 
to go into churches, and under the influence of 
spiritual feelings int rrupt divine service; also, 
the “doings” of the “female who went into 
Whitehall Ch: upel stark naked, in the midst of 
public worship, the Lord Protector himself being 
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present ;” with the White Quaker women of Ja- 
cob’s community. I have heard they attempted 
to do the same in the public streets of Dublin, 
and which is hinted at by your correspondent 
Errronnacn, in “ N. & Q.,” 24 §, xi. 362. 

Is the sect of White Qu: ake ‘rs still in existence ? 
And I would also ask, Can this stated religious 
freak of the women be substantiated ? 

GerorGe Luioyrp. 


HERMITAGES IN WoRCESTERSHIRE. — Some at- 
tention will probably be bestowed on the ancient 
hermitages of Worcestershire at the approaching 
congress of the Archeologic al Institute. Black- 
stone, near Bewdley; Redstone, near Stourport, 
both on the banks of the Severn; and Southstone, 
ancienily a cell of the Great Abbey of Evesham, 
in the Teme Valley. 

I am desirous of knowing where cells and 
chapels of a similar nature exist in other counties 
of England, in order to compare the descriptions 
of them with the three remarkable places above 
stated. 

I belie v he rmitages are found at Warkworth, 
Nor thur mberland: Corby, Cumberland; and Ky- 
naston’s Cave, Salop. Tuos. E. Winnincrton. 


Queries With Answers. 


Errrarn.— The subjoined lines were on a 
bead-stone in St. James's churchyard, Clerken- 
well, about fifty years ago, Subsequently (1851) 
they were not to be found. Probably some of 
your contributors may be enabled to throw some 
licht upon the matter, as to the author, &c.: — 
urth walks on Earth like glittering gold; 

Earth says to Earth, *‘ We are but mould.’ 
Earth builds on Earth castles and towers; 
I 


rth s ys to Earth, ‘ A/ shall be ours !°”” 

Atrrep Joun STRIX. 
These lines, with variati ns, appea ir to have dor 

] y an ’ sevens lel hure hyards. See 
Tombs, p. 67. They are quoted 
n, consisting of seven stanzas, in the 
ch upon l, at e thus noticed by 
Mr. R. B. W “h = in his Jistory a tiquities of Strat- 
rd-upon-Avon, p. 98: “ Against the west wall of the 






‘nave, “upon the south side of the arch, was painted the 


rdom of Thom as A Becket, whilst kneeling at the 





St. Bene t in Canterbury cathedral: below this 
was represented ‘the figure of an angel (probably St. 
Michael), supporting a long scroll, upon which were 


written the following rude verses.”’ Vide Longfellow’ 
Outremer, p. 66, and“ N. & Q.” 1* §. vii. 498, 4 viii 
110, 353, 575. 

Geast AND Ducpare Famuies. — What were 
the arms and motto of the Geast family, whose 
representative assumed the name and arms of 
Dugdale in 1799, and whose descendant is Willia: 
Stratford Dugdale, Esq. of Merevale Hall, co.War- 
wick ? Linpuy 





rhe arms given in Burke's Armory are — Quarte: '5 
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first and fourth, arg. a cross moline gu. in dexter chief a 
torteau, for Dugdale; second and third, barry of ten arg. 
and az. a lion rampant gu. Motto: “ Pestis patrie pigri- 

Prantin’s Hesrew Breres. — What are the 
dates and comparative merits of the editions (not 
interlinear) of Christopher Plantin's Hebrew Bible? 

Epw. Il. Know es. 

St. Bees. 

Biblia Sacra Hebraica cum punctis, Antw. 1566, Mr. 
Pettigrew informs us, is a very elegant edition, scarce, 
and much esteemed by the learned. It has been printed 
in 4to, 8vo, and l6mo; and according to Le Long, these 
editions differ only in form. Two other editions were 
published in 1573, in double columns, 8vo. and 12mo, the 
latter in 2 vols, and another edition in 4to, 1582. The 
type of the edition of 1565 was also used for the first in- 
te rlincary Latin version, fol. 1571. Vide Bibliotheca Sus- 
sexiana, Vol, i, pt. 1. pp. 151-155. 

Tory.—In Fuller's Worthies (fol. p. 216, edit. 
1662), he gives an account of the Cumberland 
Moss-Troopers, who, he says, “lived by stealing 
from their honest neighbours.” He then tells us 
that “Charles Lord Howard, Earl of Carlisle, 
routed these English Tories with his regiment,” 
and finally put them down. This seems to show 
that, when he wrote, the word was not applied to 
any political party. Had it been so, the staunch 
old Churchman and Royalist would never have 
used it to designate a horde of brigands. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform us where the word is 
used in this sense at a later date; for very shortly 
after it became, as it is now, the designation of a 
particular party in the state ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner 

{ Joseph Glanvil, who died in 1680, uses the word in 
this sense (Sermon iv. p. 212): “Let such men quit all 
pretences to civility and breeding, they are ruder than 
toryes, and wild Americans; and were they treated ac- 
cording to their deserts from mankind, they would meet 
every where with chains and strappadoes.” In De Foe’s 
Review, vii. (A.D. 1711) the following account of the 
origin of the term is given: “ The word fory is Irish, and 
was first used in Ireland at the time of Queen Elizabeth's 
war, to signify a robber who preyed upon the country. 
In the Irish massacre (1641) you had them in great num- 
bers, assisting in every thing that was bloody and vil- 
lainous; they were such as chose to butcher brothers and 
sisters, fathers and mothers, the dearest friends, and 
nearest relations.” The original Irish term, alluded to by 
De Foe, is supposed to be torui h, from toruighim, to pur- 
sue or make sudden incursions. | 


Tuomas Ienativs Marta Forster.—I find this 
name on the title-page of an extraordinary volume 
of prose and verse, English and Latin, called 
Philosophia Musarum, containing Pan, a Pastoral 
of the First Age, with other Poems, Se, Bruges, 
1843, feap. 8vo. Can any reader of ON. & Q.” 
furnish any information about this Mr. Forster ? 

r. 
Notices of Thomas Forster, M. D., and his numerous 
works, will be found in “N. & Q.” 1* S. ix. 569; x. 108; 
24 8, i, 122; ii, 106; v. 304. The Doctor died at ; 
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sels on 2nd Feb. 1860, aged seventy. An interesting bio. 
graphical account of him is given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May, 1860, p- 51 4.) 


Anonymous Tract. —In the Harleian Miscel. 
lany, vol. viii. p. 315, is to be found a tract, with- 
out name or date, with the following title : — 

“An Essay towards carrying on the present War 
against France, and other public Occasions: as also for 
paying off all Debts contracted in the same, or otherwise: 
and new Coining of all our Monies, without Charge; to the 
great Increase of the Honour, Strength, and Wealth of 
the Nation. Humbly proposed for the Parliament's Con- 
sideration, and submitted to their great Wisdom, and 
Love to their Country,” &c. 

I have spent some hours in a careful search to 
ascertain the author of the above-named tract, 
and fix its exact date, but without success. At 
p- 322, the writer speaks of what occurred to his 
own observation, “ whilst I was the unworthy go- 
vernor of the province of Pennsylvania, viz. about 
seven years since.” ‘This, if the tract were dated, 
might afford an ae easy clue to the name 
of the author; but I can find no governor of Penn- 
sylvania mentioned in any of the histories of that 
province to which I have access, who is at all 
likely to have been the author. It is not noticed 
in Macculloch’s useful work, The Literature of 
Political Economy. From the statements con- 
tained in it respecting the wretched state of the 
coinage from clipping, I should conclude that the 
date was probably about 1696. If you or any of 
your readers should be able to throw any light 
upon the subject, I should be obliged. “ANeus. 

Dublin. 

[This work is by Sir William Keith, Baronet, Governor 
of Pennsylvania from 1717 to 1726. It was w — about 
33. For some notices . Sir William consult “ N. &Q” 
2°¢ S, iii. 266, 454, 516 ; 1. % Vide also The Catalogue 
of the London Restitution. am } 








. Tracts, p. 393. ] 





Replies. 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD “SUPERSTITION.” 
(Continued from 2"¢ §. vi. 301.) 


The word Surerstitioy, like the idea which it 
expresses, is wrapped in venerable obscurity, 
reaching back till it is lost in the night of far 
Antiquity : like the thing signified, too, it adapts 
itself wonderfully to every variety of opinion and 
fancy. A word so piquant from its intrinsic in- 
terest, combined with the dim uncertainty which 
hangs over it, and its peculiarly flexible character, 
is naturally very tempting to Etymologists. In 
illustration of the versatile powers of ‘the word 
itself, as well as of those who exercise their in- 
genuity upon it, let me mention a few out of the 
many origins which have been assigned to it. 

If we t take the word on its own showing, and ig- 
nore the historical origin of it recorded by Cicero, 
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the first idea which presents itself to us as sug- 
gesting at once the most simple and most probable 
origin, is that of Superfluity and Supererogation, 
Excess of Fear and Scruple, Overdoing of Ser- 
vice, in matters of Religion. This has long been 
the popular and generally received derivation. 

Others derive Superstition from the dotage and 
foolish fears of old folk, who have outlived their 
generation and their faculties. Again, Lucretius 
derives it from the fear of the Divine and Heavenly 
Things Above us —fear of the supernatural, super- 
human, superterrestrial. 

S. Isidore, of Seville, gives the above deriva- 
tions in the following words : — 

* Superstitio dicta eo quod sit superflua, aut supersta- 
tata observatio. Alii dicunt & senibus quia multis annis 
superstites per wtatem delirant et errant superstitione 
quadam, nescientes qu vetera colant, aut que veterum 
ignari asciscunt. Lucretius autem Superstitionem dicit 
superstantium rerum, id est ceelestium et divinorum que 
super nos stant; sed male dicit.””— Oviginum, lib. viii. 
cap. 5. 

Bp. Taylor follows those writers who assert 
that Superstitio was intended by the Latins to be 
an exact equivalent for AcoSaimovia, meaning a 
Timor Superstitum, a Cultus Demonum. Without 
endorsing this derivation, it seems to me much 
more plausible than Sir J. Emerson ‘Tennent is 
willing to allow. Acoidaiuer and Acodanoria, 
like Superstitio, were originally used in a good 
sense*, and so St. Paul is generally allowed to have 
applied the epithet dedamoverrépous to the Athe- 
nians. Again, Aafuwy and Aaudror, were so uni- 
versally used in a good sense by the ancients, that 
ithas been doubted, and by some denied, that a 
single instance can be found of their being used in 
a bad sense before the time of Christ. Aa/uwy, 
moreover, has a closer relation to Superstes than 
at first sight appears, for it means —1, A Heavenly 
Intelligence, a Divine Power standing over us, 
dwelling in the Heavens above us, a Supernatural 
Power dwelling in, yet above Nature, and forming 
alink between God and Man: from this order of 
Spirits, Socrates and Plato believed that Guardian 
Angels were taken and assigned to men. 2. The 
Soul of a good man, which has survived death and 
has been deified, or admitted among the Heavenly 
Powers. See Rose’s edition of Parkhurst’s Greek 


Lezicon, and Dean Trench's Greek Synonyms of 


the New Testament. 

The passage from’ Bp. Taylor is worth quoting 
here; it occurs in the 3rd part of his Sermons 
On G todly Fear : — 

“Tam now to give account concerning the Excess of 
Fear, not directly and abstractedly as it is a passion, 
but as it is subjected in Religion, and degenerates into 
Superstition: for so among the Greeks, Fear is the in- 
stedient, and half of the constitution of that folly; 





_* Thus Aucitaiue signified Pious, Fearing the Gods ; 
literally, one revering the Divine Intelligences. 
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Aucidaueria gotta, said Hesychius, it is a Fear of God. 
Auciiaiuar dud6:, that is more; it is a Timorousness: the 
superstitious man is afraid of the gods, said the Etymo- 
logist, 2e2sas res Oiois Serie reg cugawers, fearing of God as 
if he were a tyrant, and an unreasonable exacter of duty 
upon unequal terms, ; 

“ But this Fear some of the old Philosophers thought 
unreasonable in all cases, even towards God Himself; and 
it was a branch of the Epicurean doctrine, that God 
meddled not with anything below, and was to be loved 
and admired, but not feared at all. . and thence came 
this acceptation of the word, that Superstition should 
signify an unreasonable Fear of God, but he (Epicurus) 
made a/l Fear unreasonable . . . 

“ But besides this, there was another part of its defini- 
tion, Ateideiuay 6 ra tdwre ciSev tidarcderexr:, the S ipersti- 
tious man is an Idolater, 3:40; rage Jseds, one that is afraid 
of something besides God. The Latins, according to their 
custom, imitating the Greeks in all their learned notices 
of things, had also the same conception of this, and, by 
their word Superstitio, understood the Worship of De- 
mons or separate Sp rits; by which they meant either 
their minores deos, or else their ‘Heias 2roftwtivres, their 
braver personages, whose Souls were supposed fo live 
after death; the fault of this was the object of their Re- 
ligion: they gave a Worship, or a Fear, to whom it was 
not due; fur whenever they worshipped the Great God 
of Heaven and Earth, they never called that Superstition 
in an evil sense, except the Ads, they that believed 
there was no God at all. Hence came the Etymology of 
Surerstirion: it was a Worshipping or Fearing the 
Spirits of their dead Heroes, quos Superstites credebant, 
whom they thought to be alive after their @ret:w7s, or 
deitication, quos Superstantes credebant, standing in places 
and thrones above us; and it alludes to that admirable 
lescription of old age which Solomon made: ‘Also they 
shall be afraid of that which is h igh, and fears shall be in 
the way,’ Eccles, xii. 5; intimating the weakness of old 
persons, who, if ever they have been religious, are apt to 
be abused into that Superstition; they are afraid of that 
which is high; that is, of Spirits and separate Souls, of 
those excellent Beings which dwell in the regions above, 
meaning that then they are Superstitious. . . . 

“ The sum is this: the Arheist called all Worship of 
God Superstition; the Epicurean called all Fear of God 
Superstition, but did not condemn His Worship; the 
other part of wise men called all unreasonable Fear, and 
inordinate Worship, Superstition, but did not condemn all 
Fear; but the Christian, besides this, calis every error in 
Worship in the manner or excess by this name, and con- 
demns it.” 





Heywood, probably having in mind the re- 
markable passage in the book of Wisdom (xiv. 
15, 16,) which I quoted in my first Note, says, 
“ Superstitio, quasi superstitem facere,” and thus 
explains it : — 

“ Of the word Surerstir1on, the first ground 

Was to preserve to the future, whole and sound, 
The memorie of Fathers, Sons, and Friends, 
Before deceased: and to these seeming ends 
Were Images devised; which some would bring 
(As their first author) from th’ Assyrian King 
Ninus,” &c.* 

This I believe to be the true derivation of the 
word — Superstitio, quasi superstitem facere; but 
the right explanation of it, and its real origin, is 
recorded by Cicero alone : — 


* Hierarchie of the blessed Angells, Lond. 1635, p. 9. 
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“They who used to pray, and offer sacrifices whole | man in Persia is to be childless. When a chief's ‘hearth. 


days together, that their Children might survive them, were 
called Surenstitious (Superstitiosi), which name had 
afterwards a wider application.” 


In illustration of this, let me bring forward a 


most remarkable passage in the Paemander of 
Hermes Trismegistus, which I have never before 
seen quoted or referred to : — 

“ God is the Good: His other title is the Father, be- 
cause of his making all things; for it is the part of a 
Father to make. ‘Therefore it hath been the greatest 
and most Religious care in this life, to them that are wise 
and right minded, to beget Children. As likewise, it is 
the greatest misfortune and impiety, for any to be sepa- 
rated from Men, without Children: and this man is pun- 
ished after death by the Demons; and the punishment is 
this; the Soul of the childless Man is adjudged and con- 
demned to a Body that hath neither the nature of a man, 
nor of a woman, which is an accursed thing under the 
sun, Therefore, O Asclepius, never congratulate any man 
that is childless; but on the contrary, pity his misfor- 
tune, knowing what punishment awaits and is prepared 
for him.” — Lib. ix. sud. fin. 





This curious work, the Pemander, even if it 
were not, as many have supposed, written by the 
Egyptian Hermes some hundreds of years before 
the time of Moses, but, according to the received 
opinion, compiled by some Gnostic Christian or 
by some Alexandrian Platonist at an early period 
of the Christian ra, is yet deserving of respect, 
as it is allowed to be based on ancient records, 
and to be full of the genuine lore of antiquity. 

Dr. Johnson observes : 

*‘ Nothing seems to have been more univers ally dreade l 
by the Ancients than Orbity or want of Children; é 
indeed,” &c.—The Rambler, No. 69. 





Herodotus observes of the Persians : — 
“ Next to 


rreatest 
many sons. 

man who can 
that number is 


prowess in arms, it is regarded as the 
proof of manly exceller to be the father of 

Every year the king sends rich gifts to the 
show the largest number*: for they hold 
strength.” — Lib. i. cap. 136. 





Sir H. Rawlinson appends the following note to 
this passage : — 
Ali Mirza, a son of the well-known Futteh 
Ali Shah, was accounted the proudest and happiest man 
in the empire, because, when he rode out on state occa 
sions, he was attended by a body-guard of sixty of his 
At the time of Futteh Ali Shah’s death, his 
amounted to nearly three thousand, 
r in the fifth degre and every Persian 
e in being the subje t of such a 


* Sheik 


own sons 
direct cd 
some of them bei 


ndants 





felt a pri 
The greatest misfortune, indeed, that can befall a 


in consequence ! 


king. 
* This reminds one of Cristina, Duchess of Savoy, 
pensioning the men commonly called Sardinian Nobles, 
the fathers of large families in the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. A law of Cristina, bearing date the 2nd of June, 
1648, enacted that all subjects of the House of Savoy, 
having twelve legitimate Children, should be exempted 
during their lifetime from all taxes. In 1819 this privi- 
lege of Piedmont was extended to the Dukedom of Genoa. 
rhe law has since been altered, subjecting them to taxes, 
but giving them instead a pension of 250 francs. See 
Forbes’s Physician’s Holiday, Lond., 1852, p. 340. 


stone,’ as it was said, ‘ was dark,’ he lost all respect, and 
hence arose the now universal practice of Adoption.” — 
Vol. i. p. 277. 

I 


Independently of the mysterious reasons which 
are hinted in the Paemander, and which stimu. 
lated the Superstitiosi to extraordinary efforts for 
the preservation of their children ; the Desire for 
Posterity is a powerful instinct in the human 
heart. Non omnis moriar was a thought as na- 
tural as it was pleasing, when the men of old, in 
the decline of life, contemplated their offspring 
Their Children, then, seemed the only links lef 
by which they could still in a measure cling to 
life, and see no end of day 3: as the Arab proverb 
says, Mann khallafa ma mata —“ He who has left 
Children is not dead.” ‘To survive in one’s Chil- 
dren was considered by most of the Ancients a 
much more real continuance of life, and a much 
closer connexion with it, than posthumous Fame 
or Glory.* Yet the author of the Book of Wis- 
dom, alluding to this (iv. 1.), says: “ Better it is 
to have no Children and to have Virtue, for the 
Memorial thereof is immortal, because it is ap- 
proved by God and men.” And Solomon asks 
“Who knoweth whether my successor shall be a 
wise man or a fool ? ulso vanity.” Here 
I cannot refrain from quoting part of a striking 
from Dr. Lucas on The true Notion of 


Human Life : — 


l that the decays of nature cannot be long 
concealed or propt up, some please themselves with an 
opinion of Surviving in their Posterity ; as if Man, by gener- 
ation, did but multiply himself; and Life did not, like a 
flame, end with its fuel, but were conveyed and trans- 
mitted from father to son, grandchild, and so on —likea 
stream that’s still the same, though it passed through 
numerous pipes. Well, for my part, I cannot fool myself 
with a vain gin of words—I cannot flatter myself that 
I shall live in him, who probably will in a little tim 
forget me, however he owe his being and fortune to me; 
nay, it may be, proud and ungrateful, will wish that 
others forgot me too. ... 1 cannot flatter myself that I can 
whose hopes and fears, desires and joys, will 
differ, it may be, no less from mine, whatever they now 
be, than the dead do from the living. Fools that we are 
to talk so wildly: as if. when dead, we lived in our children. 
Do we, when living, share in their distant joys? Or do 
our pulses beat with their passions? I would not be 
mistaken, as if I designed to oppose or extinguish nature 
I know the great Author of it, for wise and exceller 
purposes, has implanted in us kind inclinations towards 
Posterity, but then these are for the sake of « thers, not 





This is 


assage 


* Convince 


1 


live in them, 








* Feltham observes, in his Resolves : —“ All men Jove 
to live in Posterity. Barrenness is a curse, and makes 
men unwilling to die When bragging Cambyses 
would compare himself with his father Cyrus, and some 
of his flatterers told him he did excel him, ‘ Stay,’ says 
Croesus, ‘you are not his equal, for he left a son behind 
him.’... When Philip viewed his young son Alexander, 
he said he could then be content to die. Conceit of a 
surviving name sweetens Death’s aloed potion. "Tis for 
this, we so love those that are to preserve us in exten led 
successions,” — xxiv. 
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myself; they ripen into actions that serve the turn of 
others, not my own: I only bear the fruit which others 
must gather. And whatever pleasure I may now fee in 
a promising prospect of the honour and virtue of my 
Posterity, “tis such a one as that of Moses beholding 
Canaan at a distance, but such a distance, that he must 
never enter into it.” * 





In my former Note I threw out the conjecture, 
that, possibly the motive of the Superstitiosi was 
to secure for themselves the rites of sepulture. 

A modern author, the learned W. Wogan, con- 
tends that the ancient belief on this subject is not 
without foundation in truth and fact, but that in 
principle it is supported by Revelation. Thus, 
commenting on Jer. xxii. 18, 19, he observes : — 

“Tt is plain from this and other parts of Scripture, 
that what the Body suffers after Death (although itself 
be insensible) is not an indifferent thing to the person it 
belongs to. It appears from many passages in Holy 
Writ, and was consonant to the sentiments of Heathen 
Antiquity, that mourning and lamentation for the death 
of friends, as well as decent funerals, was not only a 
custom agreeable to the dictates both of reason and re- 
ligion; but that the want of such Funeral Rites and 
mourning was accounted some diminution, at least, of the 
deceased person’s repose and happiness, if not a real dis- 
gust. That this was agreeable to Heathen Theology, 
appears from the citations we have noted at the end. 
But the passages in Scripture, besides this that occurs in 
our present Lesson, are very numerous, and express, when 
the want of Burial, when threatened or: inflicted, is re- 
presented as a curse and heavy judgment; which it could 
not be to the deceased, if the departed spirit were not 
sensible of, nay, were it not sharply affected with the 
indignity shown to the body.” + 











Coleridge fished up som ere, or i 








most characteristic derivation for Superst 

He gravely tells us that Superstition, name and 
thing, arose from taking quod stat super for quod 
stat subte rT, i.e Surface tor Substance, signs for 


the things signified. It arose — 








“When Religion became a Science of Shadows, unin- 
telligible to the majority. -For these, therefore, ther 
remained only Rites and Ceremonies, Spectacles, Shows, 
and Semblances. Thus, among the learned, the Sub- 
stance of things hoped for passed off into notions; and 
for the unlearned, tl Surfaces of things became Sub- 
stance Viri et proprietat q non n de thst - 
tibus preadicari possunt, fi superstantibus attributio 
Superstitio.” — Aids to Reflection, Sixth Edition, p. 147 

Cok ridge elsewhere re peats the same deriva- 


tion in anather form, which makes me suspect 


that the Latin is his own : — 
“ Superstition may be defined as Superstantium (cujus- 
modi sunt ceremonia et signa externa, que, nisi in signifi- 
cando, nihili sunt et pane nihil) Substantiatio.” — Ib. 
p. 301, 
An equally ingenious derivation is that pro- 
pounded by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, whose 
* Human Lifi ; or, A Second Part of the E quiry afte 


Happiness, by Richard Lucas, D.D., Fourth Edition 
Lond., 1764, pp. 126-7 





t See the whole of this curious passage, E’ssay on the 
Proper Lessons, Third Edition, vol. iv. pp. 191-2, 196, 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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recent article on “ Superstition” (3"¢ S. i. 243) 
induced me to continue my Note : — 

“It admits of little doubt that a word, which in its 
original signification meant merely those religious delu- 
sions which * survived’ the influences of advancing Civi- 
lisation, came in process of time, by a species of historic 
metonymy, to denote the stupified ignorance, the unob- 
servant credulity, and the unreasoning awe, by which 
these mental errors were characterised.” 

Thus the Philosopher, the Theologian, the Me- 
taphysician, and the Historian, each deals with 
Superstition in his own way :— 

“ Strikes life into its speech, and shows much more 

lis own conceiving.” 

For my part, let me, with Mr. Gradgrind, en- 
deavour to stick to “ Facts.” EIRIONNACH., 





POSTAGE STAMPS. 
(3"@ S. i. 149, 195, 277, 357.) 

I am much obliged to your correspondents 
F.C. H., Joun W. Putrurs, and Hervus i Rater, 
for their papers about postage stamps. W hen 
[I first applied for information on this subject 
through your columns, about four months ago, 
my owr collection was quite in its infancy, and I 
had not been in communication with any other 
collectors. 

Since then I have been favoured with an in- 
spection of the most famous collection in this, and 
I believe I may say, any country. It consists of 
about eleven hundred distinct specimens. With- 
out the owner's permission, I cculd not mention 
his name, but most collectors will know to whom 
I refer. Mr. Mount Brown has, with some assist- 
ance from this gentleman, compiled a Catalogue 
describing about 1200 distinct specimens of postage 
stamps and envelopes; which anyone would have 
no difficulty in obtaining, it having been ad- 
vertised in several London papers, “N. & Q.” 
amongst the number. 

I would accord every praise to the enterprise 
of the Brighton stamp collector, and wish the 
work success ; but as he only describes 856 stamps, 
it will require considerable addenda to make it 
pe rfe t. 

Modena, Schleswie Holstein, and Confederate 
States of America, are entirely omitted ; and there 
are omissions and inaccuracies in every page. 

Argentine, 7 stamps; Bahamas, 1 ; British 
Guiana, 3 ; Brazils, 3; Bavaria, 9; Baden, all the 
envelopes ; Buenos Ayres, 3 republican ; Bruns- 
wick, the envelopes; Chili, 3 ; California, 4; Cape 
of Good Hope, 1; Ceylon, 2 envelopes ; Denmark, 
4; England, 7 envelopes; Finland, the envelopes ; 
and so on, omitted. Government of India, 1 anna 
is a bill stamp, and not postage, as therein de- 
scribed. 

In Granidina, there are i4 omitted. Holland, 
20 c. pink and white does not appear to exist. 
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The Romagna is described as Rome, and that 
following “ Papal States”; the stamps for both 
of which are correctly described, as are those of 
Portugal. Parma, 7 omitted; Poland, 2 omitted, 


the 10 cop. black and white envelope, and the | 
3 cop. blue and white Warsaw envelope; one | 


described “1 kop. Ci,” black and white, does not 
exist. 

Russia not all accurately described; for the 
correct description from the actual stamps them- 
selves, I must refer to Mr. Brown's book, merely 


stating further, that there are 12 omitted in Swit- | 


zerland, and about 35 in the United States of 
America. J.8. A. 





REPRODUCTION OF OLD WITTICISMS. 
(3 S. i, 324.) 


The mistake of reading an order for “3 or 4” | 


monkeys, as an order for “304” monkeys, is very 
pleasantly told by Calderon in his EZ Secreto « 
Voces, which we know to have been written not 
later than the year 1662. 
found at p. 416, t. i. of Hartzenbusch's edition, 
and at p. 349, t. iii. of Keil’s. A metrical version 
of it is given in my translation of this play 
(Dramas from the Spanish of Calderon, 2 vols. 
London, 1853, vol. i. p. 152). The following 
translation of the passage into French by M. 
Damas-Hinard (Chefs d’Cfuvre du Théatre Es- 
pagnol, Calderon, 3° serie, p. 77), may amusingly 
contrast with that given by Mr. Bruce from the 
letter of Sir Edmund Verney : — 

“Un habitant de Tlemecen, vitrier de son état, faisait 
Ja cour & une dame. II avait son meilleur ami qui ‘de- 
meurait & Tétuan. Or un jour la dame pria le galant 
d’écrire & son ami de lui envoyer un singe; et comme un 
amoureux est toujours prét & complaire aux désirs de sa 
dame, celui-ci en demanda trois ou quatre, afin qu’elle put 
en choisir un qui fit & son gout. Or vous saurez que le 
malheureux écrivit trois ow quartre en chiffres; et comme 
la bas, en Arabic, l’o equivaut & zero, notre homme de 
Tétuan lut ainsi: ‘Mon cher ami, pour que je puisse étre 
agréable & une personne qui m’est cher, envoyez moi sans 
retard trois cent quatre singes.’ L’homme de Tétuan fiat 
d’abord bien en peine pour trouver ce qu'on lui deman- 
dait; mais le vitrier le fit beaucoup plus, lorsqu’au 
bout de quelques jours il vit arriver trois cent singes 
faisant trois cent mille singeries.” 

M. Damas-Hinard has a note on this passage 
admitting the inferiority of his translation to the 
original, for the reason which he assigns : — 

“En espagnol, la conjonction alternative ou se dit 0, de 
sorte que celui qui demandait trois ou quatre singes de- 
voit écrire en chiffres, 3 0 4; dela lerreur. De Ja vient 
aussi que cette petite histoire, qui est fort jolie dans l’ori- 
ginal, perd beaucoup & ¢tre traduite.” 

D. F. Mac-Carrny. 


Summerfield, Dalkey. 


The Note on the “ Reproduction of old Wit- 
ticisms,” brought to my recollection a ludicrous 
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The passage is to be 


| 
mistake, which occurred about fifty years ago. A 
French emigrant priest wrote from the country to 
a friend in London, requesting him to send him, 
| as soon as possible, a hundred “asperges.” His 
friend, being a Catholic, imagined that he meant the 
small brushes which are used for sprinkling holy 
| water, though he could not conceive how he could 
require so many. Accordingly, he went round to 
| the few Catholic booksellers in London, who were 
| accustomed to supply requisites for Catholic 
chapels, and bought up all the asperges brushes 
they had; but which, it need not be added, fell 
very far short of a hundred. The French priest's 
surprise and dismay may be imagined on receiy- 
ing perhaps twenty or thirty asperges brushes, 


instead of what he meant to order, a hundred of 


F. C. H. 


| asparagus ! 


Heraxrpic Votume (3 S. i. 352.)—I see that 
one of your correspondents complains, and not 
unnaturally, of uncourteous treatment; which he 
| believes himself to have suffered at the hands of 
the Master and Bursar of Pembroke College. As 
I am the real person to blame in the matter, per- 
haps you will allow me to explain how the ap- 
parent want of civility arose. Some time ago, I 
am afraid to say how long, the Bursar handed me 
| one of the letters alluded to by your correspon- 
dent, and requested me to furnish the required 
information. This I promised to do; but having 
more work to do at the time than I was able to 
accomplish, Iam ashamed to say that the matter 
passed entirely out of my head, only to be recalled 
by the notice in your periodical, The letter 
handed to me I cannot now find, but I may state 
that Bp. Hall's books contain only his book-plate, 
and not his autograph. The muniments, which 
may possibly preserve some of his handwriting, 
are in the custody of the Bursar, who is not at 
present in Oxford. If, however, your correspon- 
dent will favour me with his name and address, I 
will let him know if I should find any autograph of 
the Bishop, and will gladly compare his fac-simile 
with it. Henry W. CHanpies. 

Pembroke College. 


Tue Ora Hunter (38'S. i. 329.)—I have not 
searched the Saturday nor the Penny Magazine, 
but in Inglis’s Solitary Walks in Many Lands is 
“The Life and Adventures of a Jewel Hunter,” 
and the story refers to a large and valuable opal. 
May not this be the narrative inquired for by 
Joun H. van Lennep ? S. Suaw. 

Andover. 


Mus Ertonenses: R. Anstey (3 S. i. 372.) 
A conjecture may be hardly worth inserting, but 
it seems almost certain that “ R. Anstey, 1776, 
| was a son of the celebrated author of the New 
_ Guide. He was himself a distinguished 
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Etonian, was married about 1752, and had thir- 
teen children. LYTTELTON. 
Mactean or Tortorsk (3" §. i. 329.) — The 
family of Maclean of Torloisk, was founded by 
Lauchlan Oig, second son of Sir Lauchlan Mor, 
Chief of Maclean, and Lord of Duart and Mor- 
yern, by the Lady Margaret, second daughter of 


the Earl of Glencairn. Sir Lauchlan was slain at | 


Tra-Gruinnart in Isla, on 5th August, 1598. 
Lachlan Maclean, the grandfather of the late 
Marchioness of Northampton, was 7th Maclean of 
Torloisk ; having, in 1765, succeeded to the estates 
on the death, without issue, of his elder brother 
Hector, the 6th in lineal succession from Lauchlan 
Oig. Lachlan married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Richard Smith, of Auchtermairnie, co. Fife, 
Esq.; by whom he left an only daughter, “the 
well-remembered, handsome, and accomplished 
young heiress Marianne Torloisk,” who married 
Major-General Wm. Douglas Clephane of Cars- 
logie, co. Fife, sometime Governor of Grenada, 
and Commander of the Forces in the Leeward 
Islands, who died at Grenada in 1803. Upon his 
marriage with the heiress of Torloisk, he obtained 
authority to use the name of Maclean before 
that of Clephane, and to quarter the arms of 
Maclean with his own. ‘The issue of this mar- 
triage was three daughters : — 


1. Margaret, who, in 1815, married the late | : ers = OF ‘ 
| mostly influential individuals connected with our 


Marquis of Northampton. 

2. Anna Jane, who died unmarried. And 

3. Wilmina Marianne, who, in 1831, married 
Wilhelm, Baron de Normann of Prussia; by whom 
she had one son, Wilhelm Frederic Carl Helmuth 
Theodore, who succeeded his father as Baron de 
Normann in 1832, and was one of the victims of 
Chinese treachery in 1860. 

Much might be written of the Macleans of Tor- 
loisk, and I shall be happy to give =. ©. any 
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I find “ Mr. Barbone” named with nine others, 


| among whom are Mr. Ireton, Mr. Cann, and Col. 


Danvers, as a committee appointed to treat with a 
section of the Fifth-Monarchy sect, who had sepa- 
rated from their co-separatists, and set up a 
church for themselves. In both the tracts, of 
which I have given the titles, Oliver Cromwell is 
spoken of in anything but respectful terms. In 
the latter one occurs the following passage: “Is 
not Oliver Cromweil a greater tyrant now than 
ever King Charles was?” and at the end are some 
letters, the first of which begins — 

*“ John, a prisoner, not of Cromwell and his council, but 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, unto the saints, and faithful 
brethren, which meet at the place which is known by the 
name of Great Allhallows, London,” &c. 


If Barbone was a Fifth-Monarchy man, as ap- 
pears from these tracts, I think he must be allowed 
to have been something of a “ fanatic.” 

F. S. Exus. 


The Phenix Fire Office, in Lombard Street, 
London, claims only to have been established in 
1782, not in 1682. There must be some mistake, 
therefore, in the statement that it was founded 
by a son of Praise-God Barbone, who was born 
in 1596, and could have had no children living 
nearly two centuries afterwards. 

The “promoters” of the existing office were 


| sugar refineries, who, as the event has abundantly 
| proved, thought that a scale of charges lower than 


further information in my power if he will write | 


to me direct. Joun MAciean. 
Hammersmith. 


Praise-Gop Barrnonss (3 S. i. 253.) —Your | 


correspondent W. H. does not appear to be aware 
that Barbone was one of the sect of Fifth-Mo- 
narchy Men. In a tract which I lately had in my 
possession, entitled — 

“A Declaration of several of the Churches of Christ 
and Godly People, in and about the City of London, con- 
cerning the Kingly Interest of Christ, and the present 
Sufferings of His Cause and Saints in England. Printed 
for Livewell Chapman, 1654” — 
oceur several lists of names of the members of the 
different “ churches,” and one of these is headed, 
“The Church which walks with Mr. Barbone.” 
In another rare tract which I have now in my pos- 
session, entitled — 

“The old Leaven purged out, or the Apostacy of this 


Day further opened. Printed in the year of our Lord 
608,” — 


that sought to be imposed by the other insurance 
offices, would be amply remunerative for that 
class of risk. Dovetas ALLPorT. 


Retative Vative or Money (3S. i. 182.) —I 
think that a farther review of the statistics, which 
are available for the comparison of the prices of 
necessaries in the time of Shakspeare with their 
present value, would have led Mr. Kercutiey to 
a result much more in accordance with the calcu- 
lations of Mr. Cotnier and Mr. Dyce than that 
at which he has arrived. For the purpose of as- 
certaining how far a certain income would have 
gone at any period, as many of the items of ex- 
penditure should be compared a3 is possible ; and 
if this be carefully done, a very close approxima- 
tion may, I think, be arrived at. The proportion 
between the value of wheat at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and at the present time, 
is, it is true, only about as 3 to 5; but almost all 
other necessaries show a far greater difference. 
The most useful calculations on this subject are, 
as far as I am aware, in the paper read by Sir G. 
S: Evelyn before the Royal Society in 1798. 

The figures there given are the result, it is 
stated, of great research, and the title is very com- 
prehensive. He gives the prices at various times 
of the following articles: — Wheat, horses, oxen, 
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cows, sheep, swine, poultry, butter, cheese, and 
beer, and deduces (inter alia) the following re- 
sults —that the price of wheat in 1550, was to 
that of wheat in 1795, as 100 to 426; in 1675, as 
246 to 426; that of meat, as 100 in 1555, and as 
166 in 1675, to 511 in 1795; that of 12 miscella- 
neous articles (poultry, &c.) in 1555 as 100, and 
in 1675, as 239 to 752 in 1795; that of day labour 
in 1553 as 100, and in 1675, as 188 to 436 in 1795. 
And, finally, by interpolation and average, he 
finds that the mean cost of all these articles was 
as 144 in 1600, to 562 in 1795. Wheat was then 
a little higher than now [62s. 8d. per quarter], but 
all other articles were lower; so that we may 
take his proportion as applicable to our own time, 
which would make an income of 1,000/. a-year in 
Shakspeare’s time equivalent to one of 3,800/. 
a-year now. 

We seem to have more scanty materials for the 
investigation of the subject about the year 1600, 
than at periods of 30 or 40 years before and 
after that date, but one question raised by Mr. 
Keieut.ey, that of the price of ordinary horses, 
seems settled by the replies of your correspon- 
dents Mr. Merryweatuer and H.C. C. The 
animals mentioned in Jonson must have been like 
those to which Harrison alludes, “ well-coloured, 
justly lymmed, and having thereto an easie am- 
bling pace,” which he says, “ are grown to be very 
deare.” ; . 

The capon in Falstaff's bill would hardly be an 
ordinary fowl; for, by a proclamation made in 
1633 *, the price of a fat capon was fixed at 2s. 2d., 
and that of a fat hen at ls. The wages of women 
servants, in 1600, were fixed at rates varying from 
16s. to 23s. 4d. per annum. i 

Dress is the one article which would pull up 
the average, but we must remember that the 
clothes of those times were far more durable, and 
less frequently renewed than in our days of 
cotton, shoddy, and paper. J. Exsor Hopax1. 

West Derby. 

Nor Too Goop To bE TRUE (3" S. i. 332.) —The 
jest (an excellent one) of “Causes produce effects,” 
for a successful barrister’s motto, I often heard 
repeated when I lived in chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn, and always attributed to Lord Abinger, then | 
Mr. Scarlet, who, if not so profound a scholar of 
law as Mr. Holroyd and several others, was said to 
be the dest red man at the bar. J. C. H. 

Sir Joun Strance (3" S. i. 271, 353.) —I am 
much obliged by the information furnished by 
Messrs. Coorer of Cambridge. I have had ac- 
cess to most of the books to which they refer me, 
but fail to find in them the principal object of my 
inquiry, viz. the parentage of Sir John Strange. 
The books mentioned, which are not within my | 
reach, are Georgian Era, and Lysons's Environs. 


Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, App. III. 
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If in them there is anything that touches the 
point, perhaps théy or some other friend, will 
kindly supply me with the particulars. D. 8, 

[ These works do not contain any notices of the parent- 
age of Sir John Strange. — Ep. } 


Lastincuam Caurcn (2™ S. xii. 211.) —Ip 
conning over your last volume I found a request 
for “a reference to any description and historical 
account of the very curious old church at Last- 
ingham, near Kirby-Moorside in Yorkshire,” and 
an answer in a quotation from Allen's History of 
the County of York. It may interest the inquirer, 
and perhaps others, to know that in Eastmead’s 
Historia Rievallensis ; containing the History of 
Kirkby-Moorside and its Vicinity, published in 
1824, there is a much fuller account of the church 
and its history, with two plates presented by John 
Jackson, R.A.,—a very eminent artist, who was 
a native of the village; one containing a view of 
the church, and the crypt beneath it; and the 
other a ground plan, engraved from his own 
drawings. Soon after the publication of East- 
mead’s History, Mr Jackson presented a splendid 
painting by himself of “ Christ in the Garden” 
for an altar-piece, which is illuminated through 
coloured glass, placed in the roof of the church 
This and other alterations for the reception of 
the picture are not approved by the learned in 
ecclesiastical architecture, but certainly the effect 
is striking and beautiful. J.D. 


Firzwituram Perrace (3 S§. i. 348.)— Mp. 
HarpMan will find at least some of the informa- 
tion he desires respecting the extinct peerage of 
Fitzwilliam, and their pedigree, in Blacker’s Brief 
Shetches of the Parishes of Booterstown and Don- 
nybrook, in the County of Dublin, pp. 108-114. 
Richard, seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam, whose 
munificent bequests to the University of Cam- 
bridge are well known, died in 1816, when his 
large landed estates passed, according to the terms 
of his will (dated 18th August, 1815, and printed 
at full length in 3 & 4 Wm. IV. ec. xxvi. s. 1, and 
5 & 6 Vict. c. xxiii. s. 1), to George Augustus, 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke, and are now in the 
possession of that nobleman’s grandson, the youth- 
ful Earl of Pembroke, and eldest son of the late 
deeply lamented Lord Herbert of Lea. The 
above-named Lord Fitzwilliam, however, was not 
the last peer; for the honours of the family (with 
an annuity) devolved upon his brother John, 
eighth Viscount Fitzwilliam, on whose death, s. p. 
in 1833, the viscountcy of Fitzwilliam of Meryon, 
and the barony of Thorncastle, which had existed 
for more than two centuries, became extinct. 

Archdall’s Lodge's Peerage of Ire land, vol. iv. 
pp. 306-321 ; Playfair’s British Fumily Antiquity, 
vol. v. pp. 38-44; and the third edition of Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage, p. 667, may like- 
wise be consulted with advantage. ABHBA. 
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Corns rs Tanxarps (3™ S. i. 50, 277.) — I well 
remember more than fifty years ago that when a 
powl of Bishop was provick 1 for us Eton boys at 


*the Christopher,” the ladle with which we helped 
wrselves to its spicy contents had a seven sh l- 
ling-piece at the bottom of it. R. W. B. 


Lea Wirson’s Caratocue or Bisies, etc., 4to, 
London, 1845 (3™ §S. i. 308.)— The late Mr. 
Horne and Bisuiornecar. CuHeTHaM. are mis- 
taken in the number of copies taken off of this 
valuable privately-printed book. The number 
printed by Mr. Whittingham was 120, and not 
25. Most of the copies were distributed by Mr. 
Wilson to public librari 8, but Cc pi S are to be 
found in many private libraries, both in thiscountry 


and in the United St ites. Sev ral copies have 
ocurred for sale within the past year, re r 
from six to ten guineas each. G. M. B. 


Mope anp Date or Execution or THe Mar- 
qus or ArcyLe (3 S, i. 326.) —T. says “In 
Scotland, as in England, decapitation, not hang- 
ing, was always the mode of putti: ¢ the culprit 
todeath for that crime” (high treason). This is 

a mistake as to England. In high treason the 
et judgment (until altered by the 54 Geo. 
IIL. ¢. 136 ) always has been that the traitor “ be 
hanged by the neck, and cut down alive, and that 
his entrails be taken out, and burnt before his face 
whilst he is alive *, and his head cut off, and his 
body divided into four quarters, and his head and 
quarters disposed of at the king's pleasure. 
(Hawk. P. C. b. ut. c. 48, s. 3; 1 Hale, 350). And 
this horrible judgment was but too faithfully exe- 
cuted in many instances. Now, supposing the 
law on this subject to be same in Scotland, the 
different accounts as to hanging and beheading 
may perhaps be reconciled, for the marquis may 
have been both hanged and beheaded ; and as to 
the statement that “he shifted to lay down his 
head,” this m: ry have arisen from some movement 
that he made afte r he was taken down from the 
gallows, for there is an instance of which I have 
read (I think in the case of one of the regicides), 
where the traitor, after he was disembowelled, 
actually knocked down his executioner. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that all the facts stated may be 
true, though each author has only stated a p art. 

There are many instances where traitors were 
only beheaded; for, after sentence, the King often 
pardoned all the punishment except beheading. 
(1 Hale, P. C. 351.) 

The 54 Geo. III. ce. 146, s. 1, which extends to 
the whole of the United ~ al Rat recites the old 

sentence nearly in the same terms as I have used, 
and therefore ‘probably the old sentence was the 


* Hale has “ ipsoque vivente,” &c., an Ae udds in a note, 

“These words are so m aterial that the judgment was re- 

versed for want of them in Walcot’s Case. "auhine has 
“before his face.’ ” 





same in Scotland and England. Since that act 
the sentence in high treason is, that the traitor be 
hanged until he be dead, and that his head be 


severed from his body, and the body, divided into 


four quarters, be « lispose d of as the King may think 
. , 1 a . 
fit; but the sentence may be altered to beheading 
only. C. S. Greaves, 


Sun anp Wuaatesone (3 S. i. 336, 359.) — 
I do not imagi i¢ that the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
would have devoted an entire column to my reply, 
had he thought with 5. that Mr. Cuarnock’s three 
lines “quietly disposed” of the question. The 
dithiculty seemed to lie in the oddness of the asso- 
ciation of the sun with whalebone; and I cannot 
see that this anomaly is explained by the infor- 
ition, that Whalebone is the name of an estate 
in the neighbourhood, any better than it would be 
by the statement that whalebone is a well-known 
article of commerce. Had “The Moon and Mug- 
clet n ” figured on an ale-hous mm, would the 
singularis Vv be “ quietly di ISpOse ed” >the i nfor- 
nation that Muggleton was the name of an ob- 
secure village in Dickens’s Pickwick ?” 
Doveias ALLPORT. 









STANDING WHILE THE Lorp’s PRAYER IS READ 
IN THE Seconp Lesson. — Not having seen 1° § 
ix. 127, 257, 567, Iam not sure whether the parish 
church, at Windsor, has been mentioned as one 
where this practice prevails. If it has not, it may 
be added to former lists. ee 

Revivaus or Reticion: Maccutziocae or Cam- 
pusLANG (3'¢ S. i. 329.)—In answer to =. ©, I 
beg to state that he will find many memorabilia 
concerning the Revival in general, and the excel- 
lent Macculloch in particular, in 1, Gillies’s His- 
torical Collections, edited, in a large volume, by 
Dr. Bonar of Kelso ; 2, Whitfield and the Revivals 
of the 18th Century, from MSS.— a volume issued 
by the Free Church Publication Society, and 
easily obtained. There are also -_ extensive 
MS. collections, including letters and other me- 
morials of and to Macculloch, in the Free Church 
Library, Edinburgh. It will not be difficult for 
x. 0. to hear of many possessors of letters of Mac- 
culloch in Scotland. I know of various in Edin- 
burgh. r. 

Titre or Psarm cxrrx. (3 S. i. 348.) —Turn- 
ing over some Bibles in my possession, I see that 
the words alluded to by B. H.C. are not found 
in some early editions, but that they appear sub- 
sequently; and then, still later, they are lost 
again. In 1576, the title is— 

“ An exhortation to the Church to prayse the Lord 
for his victorie and conquest, that he giueth his saints 
against all man’s povver.” 

In 1611, folio, black-letter (first authorised 
edition, and second issue of that year), it is this— 


The prophet exhorteth to praise God for his loue 
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to the Church, 5. And for that power, which hee hath 
given to the Church to rule the consciences of men.” 

In 1794, 16mo, Edinburgh, printed by Mark 
and Charles Kerr, his Majesty's printers, we 
have: — 

“1. The Prophet exhorteth to praise God for his love 
to the Church, 5. And for that power which he hath 
civen to his saints.” 

In D'Oyly and Mant’s edition of 1817, 4 vols. 
ito, we find the same title, word for word, as in 
1611. In a royal 8vo, Cambridge, 1833, we 
have the same as in 1794 above. And in a 24mo, 
Oxford, 1846, we perceive still another difference, 
where it occurs in the last two words, as com- 
pared with the instance above, under date 1794; 
as thus: — 

“1, The Prophet exhorteth to praise God for his love 
to the Church, 5. And for that power which he hath 
given to the Church.” 

P. Hurcutnson. 


Paropies on Gray's * Erecy” (3S, i. 197.) — 
In Bentley's Miscellany (vol. xiii. p. 554), I have 
found another parody, besides those mentioned 
by X. A. X. (3 S. i, 355), entitled “ Elegy in a 
London Theatre, not by Gray,” the first two 
verses of which are as follows : — 

“ The curtain falls — the signal all is o'er; 
rhe eager crowd along the lobby throng; 
The youngsters lean against the crowded door, 
Ogling the ladies as they pass along. 
“ The gas-lamps fade, the foot-lights hide their heads, 
And not a soul beside myself is seen, 
Save where the lacquey dirty canvas spreads, 
rhe painted boxes from the dust to screen.” 
H. Patmer. 

Ace or Newspapers (3" S. i, 351.) — In the 
absence of books and memoranda all I can say is, 
that my memory fixes the origin of what is now 
ealled the Nottingham Journal in the year 1710. 
The Nottingham Date-Book says 1716. (The 
first printed books under my notice bear date 
1713.) I have seen several early copies of the 
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announced that a newly-modelled paper, under 
the name of The Times, was to be started by that 
gentleman; and then it was resolved, nem. dis, 
to relinquish The Star and subscribe to Mr. Wal. 
ter’s Times If I do not mistake, the price of a 
single paper was then, as it now is, three pence. 
ANTEHAC. 
[ The Times first appeared under that title on the Ist 
January, 1788, but bore the number 941, it being a con. 
tinuation, under a new name, of the Universal Register, of 
which 940 numbers had been published. See “N. & Q.” 
It S. i, 75. —Ep.] 
Tur Vureate (3™ S. i. 349.) —The divine to 
whom allusion is made is the late Dr. Routh; 


| who used, however, to join with the Vulgate 


Schleusner's Lexicon to the New Testament. 


E. M. 


Quotation (3™ S. i. 348.) — M. T. S. will find 
the quotation referred to in a little book, entitled 
Maxims, Morals, and Golden Rules, published by 
James Madden and Co. in 1843, p. 26 : — 

“For every ill beneath the sun, 
There is some remedy, or none; 
Should there be one, resolve to find it; 
If not, submit; and never mind it.” 

I have thought it well to’ copy it from the 
above, by there being a slight difference in the 
wording from that in “ N. & Q.” H. Tarton. 

The lines — 

“ For every evil,” &c., 


quoted in “ N. & Q.” for May 5, 1862, are printed 


Journal in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, but 
they seem to vanish out of existence when again | 


inquired for. Mr. Job Bradshaw, Pelham Street, 
Nottingham, the present editor and proprietor, 
would be able to give further information, and 
probably supply G. W. M. with a copy of a re- 
print which he once made of an early number. 

S. F. Cresweru. 

The Castle, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Allow me to point out a slight error in Mr. 
GILBERT's communication. I ean speak with much 
confidence of the commencement of The Times, 
strictly so called. I was at school, during the years 
1787 and 1788, where the boys used to club and 
take in a newspaper. The paper so taken in was 
The Star, which appeared in the evening, till a 
boy, whose friends were intimate with Mr. Walter, 


in the Hagley Parochial Magazine for Feb. 1862. 
They were given to the rector of Hagley by the 
Rev. Henry Pretyman, who had them in his note- 
book. He cannot remember where he got them, 
but believes he found them somewhere as an anony- 
mous quotation. 

In the same note-book were the following lines, 
about which I shall be glad of the same informa- 
tion as your correspondent asked concerning the 
former ones : — 

“It’s a very good world we live in, 

To lend or to spend or to give in; 

But to beg or to borrow or to ask for your own, 

It’s the very worst world that ever was known.” * 
LyTTeExToy. 


Did not the lines appear in the Saturday Ma- 
gazine in this form :— 
“ For every ill beneath the sun, 
There is a remedy or none. 
If there's one resolve to find it, 
If not, submit, and never mind it.” 


E. M. 

The lines in your last are a translation or am- 

plification of a well-known Castilian proverb : — 
2Si hay remedio porqui te apuras? 

2 Si no hay remedio porqui te apuras?’ 

J. B. 

[* This epigram, with variations, appeared in our 1" 5. 

ii. 71, 102, 156, but the authorship was not traced.—Ep.1 
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CENTENARIANISM (3"¢ S. i, 281.)—Having been 
personally acquainted with “old Jack Pratt,” 
during a residence of some years in Oxford, I 
must ask permission to record my firm belief that 
he is not a man likely to misrepresent his age for 
the sake of attracting sympathy. He is still 
living, in great poverty’; and the following de- 
tails have been procured from himself. My in- 
formant “found him much weaker, and in her 
opinion he cannot live long.” 

Old Pratt states that a copy of the register of 
his birth is in the possession of Miss D. Plumptre, 
of University College. (I have been told, not by 
Pratt, that Dr. Acland also has a copy.) He was 
not born in 1756, as stated in Mr. Tyerman’s 
pamphlet, but in March 1755; this date he has 
always named both to my correspondent and 
myself. His eldest son, William Pratt, was born 
at South Shields, Northumberland (I think about 
1783-8) ; and died in Shoreditch parish, at the 
age of eighty. Will any of your correspondents 
in these parishes verify these statements by con- 
sulting the registers? ‘The age of the son, if cer- 
tified, will of course to a certain extent prove 
that of the father. The date which I have given 
above for William Pratt's birth, is not his father’s 
statement, but my own deduction from some of 
his remarks, and may therefore be one or two 
years in error. I have not the honour of Miss 
Plumptre’s acquaintance, but I would have ven- 
tured to ask her for a copy of the register had 
she been at home, which I understand she is not. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


DampBoarp (3" S. i. 347.) —A ludicrous cir- 
cumstance is told arising from the Scottish cor- 
ruption of the word to dambroad. ‘Two ladies of 
that country went to a London shop where table- 
cloths were sold; the patterns of which, as is 
known, sometimes resemble the squares of a chess- 
board. After being shown several patterns, they 
asked the shopman, “ Have you none of the dam- 
broad kind?” He was a little taken aback at 
what he thought a strange question, especially by 
4 lady ; but, recovering his composure, replied : 
“No, Ma’am; we have many of them very broad, 
but none of them dam-broad.” . 2 

Fotp (3S. i. 187, 353.) — That the name 
Dixon-Fold is not marked “on a map of Lan- 
cashire, printed at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” will be believed at once by any one at all 
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| 
| 
| 


acquainted with Lancashire names, without the | 


additional assurance contained in Sipney Youna’s 
Note. The word fold originally means enclosure, 
and is the enclosure round some tolerably large 
farm. The farm increases in importance, other 
houses are built near it—these soon form a ham- 
let, then a village, next perhaps a small town — 
and the original name of the one house is retained 
as the appellation of the larger cluster. 
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fold is not a corruption of feld, will I think be 
evident, from the systematic and repeated use of 
the word. I can enumerate the following in my 
own neighbourhood (East Lancashire): Townsend- 
fold, Gregory Fold, Hartley feld, Phinebas-Fold, 
and Collinge Fold. All these were originally 
single farms, but are now either clusters of houses 
or small hamlets. The omission of the possessive 
s is very characteristic of our district: “ Dick- 
Bradshaw-wife,” would be the cara sposa of one 
Richard Bradshaw. Hence, Townsend-Fold would 
be the enclosed farm belonging to one Townsend, 
probably a well-to-do yeoman. L. H. M. 

In further reply to J.’s Query, I beg to state 
that, in the neighbourhood of Bury, in Lancashire, 
are dozens of places the names of which have the 
termination fold. In almost every case, the name 
belongs to a factory and its attendant cottages: 
the outbuildings and yard at the back of which, 
being enclosed with a wall in which is a gate, this 
yard very much resembles a fold yard. In almost 
every case, too, the prefix is the surname of the 
owner of the premises. One or two exceptions I 
could mention, Wool-fold for instance. 

H. Parmer. 


Cromwe tt Lee (3"' S. i. 310, 379.) —Cromwell 
Lee's descendants lived in co. Tipperary, at Craig 
Castle, the ruins of which still exist. ‘The last 
proprietor disinherited his only son, who displeased 
him by a marriage, and left him but a small por- 
tion of the property called Barna, which lies 
within half a mile of the castle. ‘This estate has 
been inherited in the direct line up to the present 
time. Iam one of the sisters of the late proprie- 
tor, Henry Lee, who has left four sons all young 
children. A portion of the Litchfield arms, carved 
in stone, still remain at Barna; the family papers 
are all destroyed, and the title-deeds were cut up 
by my great-grandfather for tailor’s measures. 

E. Leg. 

Numismatic: Corn on Mepar or Queen Vic- 
rorta (3™ §. i. 330, 379.) — Your correspondent 
Y. Z. evidently refers to what is called the * Gothic 
Crown” of Queen Victoria, struck as a pattern 
crown. It is quite of the type of the current 
florin, and is a beautiful piece of numismatic de- 
sign and execution. The artist is Mr. Wyon, R.A., 
chief engraver to the Mint. The following is a 
description of it: — Obverse. Profile bust of the 
Queen, crowned, to the left ; her robe ornamented 
with rose, thistle, and shamrock. The legend, in 
Gothic letters, “ Victoria Dei Gratia Britanniar. 
Reg. F.D.” Reverse. The arms, crowned, of the 
three kingdoms, represented not quarterly, but on 


| separate escutcheons, ranged base to base in the 


That | 


form of a cross. In the angles an elaborate fret- 
work, with rose, thistle, and shamrock. The le- 
gend, “Tueatur unita Deus—Anno mpcccxLvu.” 
On the edge, “ Decus et Tutamen—Anno Regni 
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Undecimo,” with a rose between each word, anda 
crown closing the sentence. 
this beautiful pattern-crown, surely Y. Z. is in 
error in saying that ten sovereigns have been 
offered for it by collectors. My specimen, which 
is a very brilliant one, cost me less than one 
pound ; and in a sale catalogue before me, I find 
the coin quoted at one pound one shillling. It 
may be noted that the last previous sovereign 
crowned upon our coins was Charles II. 

James J. LAMB. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

Titrie-Paces (3™ S. i. 250.) — The “ Fables ” 
inquired after by E. D., I believe he will find to 
be a volume published in 1768, 8vo, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Wilkie, an eccentric professor at St. An- 
drew’s, N.B., and author of a forgotten epic, based 
on an episode in Homer, which, to the confusion 
of the critics, he dubbed The Epigoniad. Yor 
notice of Wilkie, should such be wished, consult 
Grosart’s edition of the Works of the Scottish 
poet, 
elegy on his death. r. 

Istey Famiry (3 S. i. 358.) — Will Spat ob- 
lige me with a reference to any printed docu- 
ments ? 5 


Robert Fergusson, who wrote a pastoral 


University Discipiinge (5 S. i. 291, 359.) — 
Friends of Mr. W. G. Ward will hardly recognise 
his name as transmitted to posterity by Mr. Wat- 
coTT in your pages, as Mr. G. N. Ward. 

G. M. G. 


fHliscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Story of Lord Bacon's Life. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon, Barrister-at-Law. (Murray.) 

The second edition of 
Lord Bacon having been called for too rapidly to admit 
of his profiting by the discussions to which it gave rise, 
he has in the 
the new 


pres 


materials which have been discovered at Hat- 


field and the Six Clerks’ Office, but also of the advice of 


some of the most able lawyers on the bench, and has almost 
entirely re-written it. His views of Bacon's charac- 
ter remain unaltered; but even those who differ most 
widely in their estimate of Bacon from Mr. Dixon, must 
admit that this Story of his Life is told with great ability, 
and will be read with great interest. 

A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

That Sir Philip Sidney, who seems rather a hero of 
romance than a hero of history, and whose excellences 
were marred by so few infirmities, should have waited 
till now for a biographer worthy of his merits, seems 
indeed most strange. Well indeed might Anthony & Wood 
remark, that it was “to be wished that Sir Philip Sidney's 
life might be written by some judicious hand, and that 
the imperfect Essay of Lord Brooke might be supplied.” 
What honest Anthony wished Mr. Bourne has success- 
fully accomplished. We have in the volume before us 
the details of the active noble life of Sidney, sought out 
with great diligence, and told with great ability. But 
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As to the value of 


Mr. Dixon's Personal History of 


nt volume availed himself, not only of 


| for additional space in which to dis; 
| I 
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much as he has laboured to pourtray Sidney as a soldier 
and a statesman, he has done no less justice to him in hig 
character as a man of lecters; and no reader will rigg 
from a perusal of Mr. Bourne’s labours without a just ap- 
preciation of Sidney’s character, and certainly not with 
out acknowledging the merits of Sidney’s last and beg 
biographer. 


Books RECEIVED.— 

On the Theory of the English Hexameter, and its 
plicability to the Translation ‘of Homer. By Lord Lindsay, 
( Murray.) 

An Essay which will be read with pleasure by classical 
students, 

The Book of Days: 
in Connection with the 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 

These three Parts of this new Every-Day Book bringg 
the Calendar down to Valentine’s Day. More varie§ 
than its predecessor in its literary character, it is scarcely 
equal to it in its woodcuts. 

Tales Illustrative of Church History. England: Va 
The Early Period. England; Vol. Il. The Media 
Period. (J. H. & J. Parker. ) 

We are glad to see these tales, so well calculated & 
use in Church Schools, issued in the present collected 
form. 


a Miscellany of Popular Antiquitig 
Calendar. Parts If. 111. and If, 


British Museum.—From the Account recently printed 
by the House of Commons, it appears that no less thay 
35,579 volumes have been added to the library duringth 
past year. That during the same period there have beg 
added to the Manuscript Department no less than 
MSS., among which are the “* Prudentius,” the “ Vename 
tius Fortunatus,” and English “ Polychronicon,” frm 
the Tenison Library; Henry of Huntingdon’s * History 
Anglorum ;” “ Taxatio Ecclesiastica Anglix ; ” Hocel 
lranscripts of Privy Seal Documents, from Richard IL® 
Henry V.; and some inedited Chronicles from the Savild 
Collection. Various other articles of great interest am 
enumerated, among which are no less than 120 origi 
Letters and Poems of Cowper. 


NationAL Portrarr GALLERY. — The additions ® 
this interesting gallery during the past vear are portrait 
of Charles IL., Lord Exmouth, and William Huntingdoy 
donations. ‘The purchases are fifteen in number, vis 
busts of Cromwell, Charles James Fox, Lord Stowell, 
Francis Jeffrey, and Lord George Bentinck; and por 
traits of Sir Thomas Picton, Queen Anne of Denmark 
Cardinal York, Oliver Goldsmith, Whitfield, Wesley, Sit 
Richard Arkwright, Admiral Hood, Lord Byron, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. Well may the trustees call out 
lay their treasures. 7 
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